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DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOME COSTING EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


ITH us the mere fact that a thing is novel 

is often sufficient reason to render it un- 
popular: for what fashion, however good, but at 
first excites not only criticism but often ridicule ? 
Slight prejudices like these often stand in the 
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way of improvements in our dwellings, and ex- 
ploded forms and obsolete ideas are frequently 
retained simply because they have been familiar 
objects from childhood. 

A house built on the principle of a cube is 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOK. 


practical and in conformity with common-sense, 
but it has been discovered not to be picturesque 
or refined ; for however simple and dignified such 
a form may be, some artists will tell you that it 
is both monotonous and conventional. 








FALL SUITS.—{Sex Pace 626.} 
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PLAN 


OF SECOND FLOOR. 


The interior of these houses is as similar as 
their exterior ; or usually four rooms and a hall 
through the middle. ‘This style of hall is ree- 
ommended on account of its affording a draught, 
thereby making it cool and pleasant. This would 
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be an object if the hall were used as a sitting- 
room, but as it generally presents a formal, bowl- 
ing-alley appearance, too narrow for passage and 
sitting-room combined, it would appear that a 
different arrangement of this apartment would 
be advisable. 

In our present sketch the hall is managed to 
serve this double purpose. As we enter, instead 
of the usually pinched and formal approach we 
have at once the broad and open evidence of 
welcome. It must be admitted that to enter at 
once into a large hall, treated somewhat like one 
of the living rooms of the house, and perhaps 
with a wood fire blazing cheerfully on one side 
in a wide open chimney, gives the stranger the 
impression of generous hospitality and cordial 
greeting, as if the house itself at once had re- 
ceived him into its arms. This is frequent in 
England. The staircase is shut off from the 
main hall, in order that the different floors may 
be approached without exposure of family or 
servants in the transaction of their domestic 
duties, 

Every room in this house is intended to be 
used; there is no dark drawing-room for the 
especial use of company. ‘The dining-room and 
library are family rooms, while the hall acts both 
as sitting and reception room. The kitchen has 
a spacious closet, and is in communication with 
the dining-room through a well-lighted butler’s 
pantry, the latter being provided with dressers 
and cupboards, serving a convenient place for 
locking up china and stores. 

The second story has four large bedrooms, 
with well studied positions for furniture and lib- 
eral closet accommodations. The family bed- 
room is in communication with bath and dress- 
ing-rooms. ‘This design, if built economically, 
would not exceed $8000. H. H. H. 





Fall Suits. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Darese wits Dovste Sxmr anp Hieu Waist 
or Viotmxe Satin-racen Seree, trimmed with pleated 
flounces of the same material and gros grain ruches. 
Gree grain sash and bow of the same color. 

Fig. 2.—Dress wire Hieu Waist anv Fout Sieeves 
or Mazoon Ve tours, trimmed with flounces of the 
same, and scallops bound with maroon satin. 

Fig. 8.—Sxmr or Buus anp Brack Piam Popr.tn, 
scalloped round the bottom and bound with blue vel- 
vet. Double over-skirt and high waist of blue poplin. 
Both over-skirts are cut in points and bound with blue 
velvet. The upper skirt is looped. Belt and bow of 
the same material as the dress. Black lace hat. 

Pig. 4—Dnress wira Hieu Waist or Sronz-Gray 
Gros Gram. Tunic and bodice of silk of a darker 
—_ trimmed with fringe and pipings of the same 
color. 

Fig. 5.—Dness witrn Dovste Sxirr or Peacock 
Gros Grary. Both skirts are scalloped on the bottom 
and bound with satin of the same color as the dress. 
Trimming of bias folds and broad bows of peacock 
satin. A round collar is simulated with the tr: ing 
on the dregs, 
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0G Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of a rich variety of Ladies’ and 
Misse? Corsets, Casaques, Fackets, Pelerines, 
Blouses, Fichus, Aprons, Caps, Collars, Cuffs, 
Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 

Ta Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tion to this Paper will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their names as early as convenient 
before the Expiration of their present Subscrip- 
tion. This will obviate the delay attendant upon 
re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 





BREAKFAST. 


is a bad sign when one does not enjoy his 
breakfast. An entirely sound person will 
on first waking in the morning have an eager 
desire for food. When, after the abstinence 
of the night, there is not this inclination to 
break the long fast, the presumption is, that 
there is either functional derangement or or- 
ganic disease. It is true that there are people 
tolerably robust, who consider themselves by no 
means ill, and yet make but a poor show of ap- 
petite for an early breakfast. In such cases, 
though no positive ailment may have manifested 
itself, there is sure to be a perversion of taste 
and a diminished energy of vital action, indi- 
cating fanctional weakness and disorder. The 
most familiar examples of such are those who, 
from indulgence in late dinners or suppers, 
with their ordinary excesses of smoking and 
drinking, have gone to bed oppressed with an 
overloaded stomach and fevered with an ex- 
cited brain, After a restless, dreamy night, 
the uneasy sleeper wakes with a languor which 
exhibits itself especially by an indifference to 
food, He has no appetite for his breakfast. 
He is unable to recover the sense of his own 
strength, for we suppose him to be still young 
and vigorous, until he has refreshed his jaded 
energies. It will be well if to effect this he is 
content with the restoratives of nature, temper- 
ance, air, and exercise. Woe to him if he re- 


are made by the *‘hock and soda-water,” the 
“Champagne cocktails,” the “morning bit- 
ters,” and all the familiar antidotes to the lan- 
guor of “the day after,” than by any other 
causes. After the forced abstemiousness of 





sleep the stomach acquires a heightened sensi- 
bility, which renders it very impressible. Thus 
a stimulant will produce a much greater effect 
upon this organ, and consequently upon the 
nervous system, when taken in the morning be- 
fore breakfast than at any other period of the 
day. The danger of its use becomes propor- 
tionately increased. 

As a general rule, food should be eaten as 
soon as practicable after getting up in the morn- 
ing. In ease there is a want of appetite, a brisk 
walk in the open air may be taken previously, 
when there is sufficient robustness to endure it. 
Where feebleness, however, exists, it is not safe 
to exercise with an entirely empty stomach. A 
sip of tea, coffee, or chocolate, and a bit of stale 
bread or toast, should always be taken by the 
weakly before going out in search of an appe- 
tite. When this is found a more solid meal 
may be attempted. 

The French seldom begin the day with a 
hearty repast. They ordinarily content them- 
selves with a cup or bowl of café au dait and a 
‘* puffy”—to use Franklin’s word—roll of bread. 
They remain contented with this until about one 
o’clock, when they deliberately sit down to a 
solid repast, which they term déjeuner 4 la four- 
chette. This is ordinarily composed of three 
regular courses, a dish of meat, an entremet or 
side dish of vegetables, and a dessert of fruit 
or sweetmeats. These are occasionally varied 
with oysters, fish, cheese, and a salad. The 
demi-tasse, or small cup of black coffee, and not 
seldom the petit verre, or little glass of brandy, 
follow. The practice of the English does not 
greatly differ. ‘Their light breakfasts of a cup 
of tea, eggs, muffins, and toast are hardly more 
substantial than the Frenchman’s milk-diluted 
coffee and puffy rolls, while their lunch of a 
chop, a roast potato, a bit of cheese, and a 
glass of sherry or a pint of porter, is a very fair 
set-off to the more formal French déeuner a la 
Sourchette, 

Our American practice is the reverse of the 
French and English. We begin the day with 
the more solid meal, while the luncheon, if taken 
at all, is the mere make-shift of a biscuit, a bit 
of pastry, or half-a dozen of watery oysters, by 
which we strive to put off the appetite and de- 
lude it into patience until the more convenient 
occasion of a late dinner shall come. <A heavy 
American breakfast is by no means a happy 
“institution.” ‘Though the appetite, after the 
long fast of the night, craves immediate satis- 
faction, it is astunishing how little food will give 
it the desired contentment. The digestion does 
not seem in the early morning to be possessed 
of the vigor of the advanced day. ‘Though the 
healthy body is refreshed and invigorated by 
sleep, there is an inertness which almost ap- 
proaches weakness in all the vital actions on 
first awaking, and they do not recover their or- 
dinary activity for some time after. The air, 
light, exercise, and animation of the day are 
necessary to bring back the human system, after 
the torpor of the night, to all its fullness of life. 

The natural stomach will easier digest a sub- 
stantial meal at noon than at dawn. There is 
this further disadvantage of a heavy American 
breakfast, that those who indulge in it are gen- 
erally forced by their occupations to eat with 
inordinate speed, and to apply themselves im- 
mediately to work, by which is diverted the 
nervous energy necessary for the digestion of 
an exorbitant meal. Hence indigestion end all 
its fatal consequences. 

It would undoubtedly be conducive to the 
health of our dyspeptic countrymen if they 
should adopt the English or French system of 
the light breakfast and the substantial luncheon 
or déjeuner & la fourchette. The introduction of 
this latter repast would not only have the ad- 
vantage of keeping the appetite in reserve until 
the stomach has acquired its full power of di- 
gestion, but would be an agreeable interlude to 
the painful routine of an American’s daily life. 
A deliberate luncheon at home in the middle 
of the day would tend greatly to temper here, 
as it does in Europe, the immoderate devotion 
to business, and, if substituted for the hasty but 
voracious early American b prove a 
much more digestible and healthy meal. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Twist for Button-holes. 


DEAR MARCO,—When you were 
traveling in Greece, and wrote home those 
delightful descriptions of all that you saw, what 
was the real charm of the most beautiful tem- 
ple that attracted you? I mean apart from its 
historical associations, and considered only as 
a work of art. It was the charm of proportion, 
It was precisely that which you find in the man- 
ners of Mrs. Honeysuckle, or in the style of liv- 
ing of the Periwinkles. Edward Periwinkle 
is a clerk upon a snug salary. “ We all know 
that he is not rich; and when you and I go 
there to dine, and Mrs. Periwinkle, simply but 
always prettily and tastefully dressed, and with 
her sweet and gracious manners, presides over 
the joint and vegetables—the neat little house, 
the plain but admirable dinner, the cheerful 
good sense of Periwinkle, the grace and spirit 
of his wife, and the means upon which we know 
they live, are all in such keeping, as the art- 
ists say, that I feel when I come away as if 1 





had seen one of Claude’s pictures or a Greek 
temple. ‘The impression is of the same char- 
acter—it is the charm of proportion. 

Now contrast this with Paul: Peony’s little 
dinners. ‘They always remind me of that little 
dinner at Timmins’s, of which Thackeray has 
given so vivid a description—a dinner which 
people are constantly eating, and at which they 
are as constantly laughing. Peony is a clerk 
upon about the same salary as Periwinkle. We 
all know that, too; but when we go to his house 
to dine we all wish that we could forget it. 
He lives in a small way, of course; but there 
is no reason why it should not be a happy way. 
Yet when we enter and behold Mrs. Peony in a 
costume of elaborate splendor—as the poetic 
Mr. Jenkins would describe it-—with jewels in 
her hair and in her ears and around her neck 
and upon her handsggnd when we sit down to 
table and are served with such a dinner asethe 
Common Council would probably offer, at the 
expense of the tax-payers, to the Queen of 
Madagascar if she should visit New York, I 
confess that I lose my appetite, and my heart 
sinks as I perceive that you and I are expected 
to eat up at least a quarter of Peony’s salary at 
one feast. 

I think of the Peony buds up stairs in the 
nursery, whose portion is set before us to con- 
sume, and I feel no better than a cannibal or 
King Herod. What pretty little dresses, what 
fascinating toys, what nameless pleasures, prop- 
erly belonging to those buds are we not devour- 
ing, and without any appetite or especial pleas- 
ure whatever! For my part I choke and suffo- 
cate, and am so vexed in consequence that I 
can take no share in the conversation, which is 
very languid; and when we come away, which 
I am very glad to do, we have had a horrible 
visit; Peony and his wife feel that it was a 
stupid failure, and you and I are so oppressed 
with a sense of guilt in being the occasion of 
such extravagance that we are ill-humored to 
a degree that threatens indigestion. And all 
this misery comes from the fact that every thing 
is out of keeping. Proportion, which is the ele- 
ment of satisfaction upon such occasions, has 
been ridiculously sacrificed, and general dis- 
comfort is the result. Indeed, one of the chief 
points of my advice to young housekeepers is 


this: If you have an income of two thousand * 


dollars a year, don’t imitate the style of living 
of those who have twenty or a hundred thou- 
sand, 

But dinners and manners are, after all, but 
forms of expression; they are, in that sense, 
only more elaborate words. And the same 
law of proportion makes your conversation and 
all your conduct comely and agreeable, or ridic- 
ulous and worse. I was exceedingly entertained 
by a remark of my ancient friend Peter Paul 
Pry, who told me one day, with an air of great 
disgust, that he had made a call upon a neigh- 
bor at lunch-time and was conscious of an ex- 
cellent appetite. ‘‘ But, good Heavens!” said 
Mr. Pry, “ he offered me nothing but a cracker, 
which I pointedly and politely declined. Did 
he think that I was going to set the whole ma- 
chinery of digestion going for one paltry crack- 
er?” The disproportion of the means to the 
end was exceedingly painful to my friend Pry. 

Indeed, my dear Marco, if I had not so 
many opera magna in my mind I really think 
I should issue proposals for a treatise upon 
Twist for Button-holes, under which title I 
would treat the great subject of Proportion, 
from the Greek temple and the manners of 
Mrs. Honeysuckle down to the Peony dinners 
and the conduct and conversation of this pres- 
ent author, and of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. I will tell you why I should select 
that title. The other day a young mother 
whom I knew, and who had recently lost a 
very precious child, went to a shop to buy 
some little articles; and it was only with ef- 
fort that she stimulated herself to remember 
that she must not lose all interest in life be- 
cause of one bitter loss, but rather count the 
treasures that remained. Near her stood a 
young woman of her own age eagerly inquir- 
ing for twist for button-holes. Her anxiety 
was profound, Her soul, if I may say so, 
seemed to be wrapped up in twist for button- 
holes. ‘Oh dear; thatis not justit. Haven't 
you this shade, and this kind of twist? Dear 
me! dear me! Whatever shall I do? I 
must have this. I don’t know what will be- 
come of me, if I can’t find this twist.” And 
so the poor young woman plained until every 
body in the shop turned to her, and the evident 
sincerity of her sorrow because she could not 
match her twist was really touching and ridic- 
ulous. You see she was bewailing the inability 
of finding an exact shade of twist as ardently 
as if her grief were real, like that of the silent 
young mother near her. There was the most 
ludicrous disproportion between her sorrow and 
the occasion of it. She was the peddler crying 
in the name of the Prophet—figs! She was 
an enormous steam-engine paring an apple. 
She was the machinery of digestion in full play 
for one paltry cracker. It was droll that my 
young woman, spending all the energy of her 
expression upon lamentations over twist for 
button-holes, should have remiuded me of 
what Fisher Ames said of Hamilton’s defense 
of Jay’s treaty against its enemies: ‘‘ Jove’s 
eagle holds his bolts in his talons, and hurls 





them not at the Titans, but at sparrows and 
mice.” 

If you have read Forster's delightful “‘ Life 
of Landor,” you will see that he also was terri- 
bly troubled about his twist for button-holes. 
He sent the manuscript of a work from Italy to 
England ; and there was, as he ought to have 
known was very probable, serious delay in the 
transport and delivery of the package. Poor 
Landor could hear nothing of it, and chafed 
and raged like a caged beast. He wrote and 
wrote again, each letter more fiery than the 
last ; until, finally, he deliberately threw some 
of the manuscript that he had retained into the 
fire, enough, as he said, to make another vol- 
ume of the work ; and then wrote to his dilatory 
correspondents in London that they were re- 
sponsible for the loss to literature of what he 
had destroyed. Presently came the news that 
all was safely received in England. What an 
absurd disproportion between the occasion and 
the destruction of his manuscript! Had his 
work, however learned and brilliant, been foul 
and of malign influence, its burning would have 
been a blessing. But to burn a delightful and 
beautiful book because he couldn’t hear what 
delayed another book, was to grieve over the 
button-hole twist that you could not find in a 
really wicked as well as disproportioned tone. 

Dickens, in speaking of Landor, tells a capi- 
tal story of the same kind. Landor was very 
fond of Lady Blessington, and was always wel- 
come at her famous Gore House—*‘ the most 
delightful of houses,” as Dickens says. One 
day Landor went there to dine; ‘‘ His dress,” 
continues Dickens—‘‘ say his cravat or shirt- 
collar—had become slightly disarranged on a 
hot evening, and Count D’Orsay [Lady Bless- 
ington’s son-in-law] laughingly called his at- 
tention to the circumstance as we rose from 
table. Landor became flushed and greatly 
agitated: ‘My dear Count D’Orsay, I thank 
you; my dear Count D’Orsay, I thank you 
from my soul for pointing out to me the abom- 
inable condition to which I am reduced! If I 
had entered the drawing-room and presented 
myself before Lady Blessington in so absurd a 
plight I would have instantly gone home, put 
a pistol to my head, and blown my brains 
out.’” This is humorous and delightful. It 
is no wonder that Dickens made Landor the 
study for Mr. Boythorn in “ Bleak House.” 
Mr. Boythorn said of Sir Leicester Dedlock : 
‘That fellow is, and his father was, and his 
grandfather was, the most stiff-necked, arro- 
gant, imbecile, pig-headed numskull ever, by 
some inexplicable mistake of nature, born in 
any station of life but a walking-stick’s.” 

I say this is humorous and delightful. Ifa 
man can lament his twist for button-holes in this 
manner it is certainly very amusing. It is the 
disproportion of caricature. But very few peo- 
ple can make disproportion amusing. When 
you come home, my dear Marco, and dinner is 
delayed, your sarcasms and wrath are wholly 
disproportioned to the occasion, but they are not 
in the least entertaining. And what do you 
think of living with a person who constantly 
caricatures his emotions? Great griefs and 
great joys should have great occasions. But 
when J hear a young woman say that she 
adores Mr. Booth, and that Mr, Wallack is the 
sweetest of men, I suspect that she ‘wouldn't 
know what would become of her” if she could 
not find the precise shade and texture of twist 
for button-holes ; and I can only wonder, when 
she lavishes all the resources of expression 
upon a scratch of her finger, what she would 
have left for a mortal wound. 

No, my dear Marco, caricature is amusing ; 
but who would live in a world of caricature ? 
The deepest charm in life, as in art, is propor- 
tion. We feel and enjoy it often enough with- 
out suspecting it. I am persuaded that Edward 
Periwinkle’s household is as great a public ben- 
efit in its degree as the prohibitory liquor law. 
It forbids excess. It admonishes every visitor* 
that happiness does not lie in fine things but in 
fit things; and that unfit things, however splen- 
did and costly, are never fine. Indeed, I al- 
ways think of Mrs. Periwinkle and of Mrs. 
Honeysuckle—neither of whom ever grieve for 
button-hole twist with the agony of Rachel for 
her children—whenever I read those noble lines 
of Ben Jonson : 

“ Again yourselves compose, 
And now put all the aptness on 
Of Figure, that Proportion 
Or Color can disclose ; 
That if those silent arts were }ost, 
Design and Picture, they might boast 
From you a newer ground, 
Instructed by the heightening sense 
Of dignity and reverence 
In their true motions found.” 
Yours, dear Marco, 
An OLp Bacueror, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET SUITS. 


TREET suits imported for the fall do not dif- 
fer greatly in form from those of the past 
season, and it is pleasant to relate at the outset 
that last year's dresses will require but little al- 
teration, and are capable of being remodeled to 
the new slightly changed shapes. The short, 
round skirt and bouffant tournure is retained, 
the novelty being in the wrapping and trimming. 
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The fancy is for masculine-looking garments, 
such as double-breasted jackets and redingotes— 
the latter word meaning riding-coat, or great- 
coat, being the most appropriate name for the 
garments variously called polonaise and casaque. 
Modifications of this garment worn with a short 
skirt will be the popular style for walking suits 
of heavy Jackets: and Baton 

ues with w skirts have not disappeared, 
posers suis nl sashes have taken a fresh 
lease of life, and will last another season. They 
are worn with close postillion basques and Louis 
XIV. waistcoats. 


THE REDINGOTE. 

To particularize, the redingote body is fitted 
closely at the back with half loose fronts turned 
over in revers and held in position by a belt, 
giving a graceful outline to the figure. Below 
the belt the front is short, while the full back 
descends more than half down the dress skirt, 
forming puffs or broad pleats. A wide belt and 
voluminous bow at the back, with or without sash 
ends. On the easy-fitting coat-sleeves deep cuffs 
are turned up, or are simuleted by trimming. 
There are no epaulets. Two ‘ows of large but- 
tons on the front are looped together by thick 
cords, This handsome garment is called the 
chevalier redingote, and is made of heavy mate- 
rials such as velvet and cloth. Another style of 
redingote has a short square basque fitting well 
over the hips, while attached beneath the basque 
are long side breadths and a puffed back, giving 
the effect of an over-skirt. 


ROUND SKIRTS. 


The dress skirt is of convenient walking length, 
flatly gored in front, with more fullness at the 
sides than has been worn of late, giving the ap- 
pearance of being of even length all around. A 
good model has but five breadths, viz.: one 
sloped front breadth, twenty-seven inches wide 
at the bottom; one gore on each side, twenty- 
one inches; and two full back breadths, each 
measuring twenty-seven inches, The front 
width is sewed to the belt plainly, the side gore 
has two shallow pleats, and the back widths are in 
full French gathers, Skirts very much trimmed 
are three and a quarter yards wide; plainer skirts 
are from three and a half to four yards. 


LOUIS XIV. SUIT. 


For very dressy suits young iadies prefer the 
double skirt and Louis XIV. basque. ‘The up- 
per skirt is tunic-shaped, open straight down the 
front, frequently en revers, 4nd deeply curved at 
the sides, with a broad, hollww pleat behind. It 
may be made either very scant or very bouffant. 
One of the handsomest imported suits has four 
widths of twenty-seven inch silk in the upper 
skirt. The close basque worn with it is short, 
with a large scallop at the sides, rounding away 
to the belt behind, leaving a space to be filled by 
asash. In front the material of the trimming is 
faced on the basque, to simulate the long vests 
worn by the French Louis—broad at the neck, 
sloping toward the belt, and again enlarging be- 
low. It is buttoned down the entire front. Belt 
with bow and ends. A silk basque has a velvet 
vest; a cloth suit has a vest of gros grain. In 
Parisian suits two colors are used, making the 
vest and dress in contrast, chestnut is trimmed 
with blue, gray with maroon, blue with gray, and 
Venus (a rich red) with black. The preference 
here is for uniformity of color throughout the 
costume, the trimming being of the shade of the 
dress, but of different material. 

Among the early importations the two styles 
described are most often repeated. The Met- 
ternich mantle, belted circulars, and burnouses 
are best for plaid suits, as it destroys the plaid 
too much to cut it into fitted garments. A seif- 
colored dress of cashmere with a plaid wrap is 
the compromise people of quiet tastes make 
with the prevalent fancy for plaids. A tasteful 
and inexpensive suit for morning shopping is a 
black alpaca dress or a dark merino with a tar- 
tan shawl gracefully draped in the Metternich 
fashion. Jackets of cerise opera cloth and of 
black cashmere lined with scarlet flannel are 
worn in the street on frosty mornings. They 
are double-breasted and open in revers like a 
gentleman’s coat. Paletots belted behind and 
loose in front complete a number of suits. Sery- 
iceable suits of repellant cloth for rainy days and 
traveling dresses of dark habit cloth have neatly- 
hanging skirts untrimmed, and short half-fitting 
jackets with broad revers and cuff of gros grain. 
Large gilt buttons in front. 

We have already characterized the Buffalo 
brand black alpaca as the best in market. ‘This 
fine fabric has been still further improved in 
body, color, and lustre; and a heavy variety 
thereof, almost as substantial as poplin, makes 
a beautiful dress for the demi-saison, and one as 
indispensable as a black silk to a lady’s toilette, 


TRIMMINGS. 

Velvet is the material most used for trim- 
ming; gros grain is the second choice; satin 
has fallen somewhat into disfavor. Bands of 
bias velvet cut from the piece in varied widths 
from two inches to a quarter of a yard, are 
placed straight around skirts, the narrow bands 
as headings to flounces, wider ones in conjune- 
tion with ruches, lace, or fringe. Velvet of 
the same shade of the dress is preferable, though 
black and contrasting colors are used. Ribbon 
velvet, both wide and narrow, fills the space be- 
tween flounces. Gros grain is seen as bias bands 
piped with satin, or notched with saw-teeth, or 
edged with passementerie or fringe; also, as 
puffs, ruches, and flounces. Satin is most used 
in thick cable cords, in facings and narrow pip- 
ings. Straight flounces in large pleats, all turned 
one way, are seen in profusion on silk and wool- 
en dresses ; but few box-pleats are made. Gath- 
ered flounces, hitherto thought unsuitable for 
thick materials, are found even on velvet gar- 





thents—a scant velvet ruffle piped with satin and 
faille being prettier than one would imagine. 
Gros grain ruffles have hems turned over on to 
and piped with satin, or they are bound 
satin piped with velvet. Flat bands are most 
stylish for heading flounces ; puffs are put to the 
same use, but ruches and ruffles seldom serve 
as headings. ‘The new passementerie, or cro- 
cheted’ gimp in lace patterns of points and scal- 
lops, forms a beautiful edging. Thick oval or- 
naments, like elongated buttons and shoulder 
knots or frogs of passementerie, add a dressy 
appearance to plain cloth suits. Large buttons 
of satin and velvet rings and crocheted centres 
are placed in double rows down the front of re- 
dingotes and fastened by double loops of thick 
cord. Chenille fringe is on many imported 
suits; also bullion fringe of thick cable cord, 
and a heavy fringe of detached tassels. To con- 
clude the whole matter of garnitures, the appro- 
priate trimmings for cloth and woolen goods are 
velvet, gros grain, and fringe ; for silks, flounces 
of the same with velvet bands; for velvet, gros 
faille facings, satin pipings, passementerie, and 
lace. 

FRENCH SUITS. 


A few suits imported from the best Parisian 
houses are worthy of description. A cloth suit 
of invisible green has a round skirt and redin- 
gote. Three bands of black gros grain four inch- 
es wide and two inches apart surround the skirt. 
They are held on by a row of stitching half an 
inch from the top, and edged below with pointed 
passementerie. ‘The redingote forms a — 
cut in short square tabs over the hips, and a 
draped tunic short in front and quite long be- 
hind. Narrow bands of gros grain and passe- 
menterie around the basque; cable cord fringe 
on the tunic. Coat-sleeve with reversed cuff. 
Gros grain in bertha shape is on the shoulders, 
held in front by an ornamental button. High 
standing band around the neck. Two rows of 
buttons up the front with black cord loopers. 
Belt of folds of gros grain with large bow and 
loops behind. 

A costume of Ponson’s gros grain has three 
pleated flounces on the skirt, each headed by a 
bias velvet band two inches wide. The tunic 
skirt is straight, open in front, and quite short, 
sloping longer toward the back, where it forms a 
double box-pleat. A narrow pleated frill and 
velvet band is the trimming. ‘The basque is 
short and slashed below the belt, with a broad 
vest of black velvet buttoned down the front, 
and high at the throat with a standing band. 
Close-fitting coat-sleeves, with deep cavalier cuff. 
Belt of four gros grain pleats, with a shell bow 
and sash of silk bound with velvet. 

A prune-colored gros grain has a band of vel- 
vet a quarter of a yard wide around the skirt, 
headed by a wide ruche of silk. ‘The redingote 
body and sleeves are entirely of velvet. The 
back is tight, the front double-breasted, lapping 
toward the left, with tabs below the belt corded 
with gros grain. ‘The skirt of the redingote is 
of silk cut in an eccentric manner to form a long 
pointed puff on one side, and two sash ends on 
the other. Soft chenille fringe edges this dra- 
pery. ‘The neck is in the shape of the letter V, 
with two folds of silk ferming a collar around it. 
Similar folds form a deep cuff on the coat-sleeves. 
Silk belt with bow, and many looped ends of 
velvet and silk. 

A second suit of black silk has five silk bands 
cut in vandykes, and held by a double piping in 
the centre surrounding the skirt. The basque 
is short with a deep scallop at the sides, round- 
ing to the belt behind, leaving a space to be 
filled by the sash. ‘The front is in revers. The 
trimming forms bretelles. 

A suit of satin-faced serge of the new elder- 
berry-gray has three straight frills in flat pleats, 
simply hemmed on the wrong side, placed two 
inches apart, with three rows of narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon in the space between. Short jaunty 
tunic skirt only three-quarters of a yard at its 
greatest length. The waist has basque tabs back 
and front, but nothing at the sides. Square col- 
lar of the material. Close sleeves with deep cuff. 
Short sash. Price $60. 

A costume fit for a duchess is of black Lyons 
velvet. The round skirt has a five-inch flounce 
of the velvet, gathered scantily and bound with 
satin piped with gros grain. Flat guipure head- 
ing in vandykes, with passementerie drops on 
each point. ‘The close redingote, pointed in 
front, rounds away to the belt behind, from 
whence two sash ends, three-eighths of a yard 
wide and a yard long, depend. A two-inch ruf- 
fle edges the redingote, sash, and sabot sleeves. 
A small pointed pelerine covers the shoulders. 
Large buttons and ornamental loopers of passe- 
menterie in front. Price $350. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Drepen, and VirroLtet; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.. Lorp & TayLor; James 
M‘Creery & Co.; and Wittiam I. Peake & 
Co. 














PERSONAL. 


A Miss Gray, of Afbany, has fallen heir to 
$17,000,000, left her by a young Englishman who 
became enamored of her while traveling in this 
country. $5,000,000 is to be paid on the Ist of 
December. She is a milliner, aged about thirty 
years. The Albany Argus vouches for the accu- 
racy of the statement. 

—Mr. Catacasy, the new Russian Minister to 
this country, was an attaché of the Russian lega- 
tion when Governor Marcy was Secretary of 
State. He has the reputation of being an able 
writer on public affairs, and of ripe experience 
as a diplomatist. 

—The witty Ottve Logan has just published 
a book full of good things about women and 
theatres, some of the cleverest articles of which 
had previously appeared in Harper's Magazine. 
She says of — that women get as much 
squeezing in a Sixth Avenne car on a rainy aft- 
ernoon as they are likely to get at any poll that 





ever was raised; and that, with her experience 
of the New York horse-car, she stands Lay oe 
to meet the rude Democrat, in his native shirt- 
sleeves, at the polls or elsewhere. After a lib- 
eral course of horse-car, any woman who survives 
is qualified to vote. 
he Empress Evcrnie does not write or 
speak French very fluently. When excited she 
orates in Spanish. She andthe Emperor disagree 
exclusively in English, which is considered more 
forcibie for di ing purposes than French. 
ARLOTTA PaTti’s arrival in town will soon 
ve our musical readers the opportunity of hear- 
ng the best concert singer now before the pub- 
lic. Before she left for Europe she had no supe- 
rior outside of the Opera, and during her resi- 
dence abroad her vocal powers have been greatly 
developed and improved. Like all the Partr 
daughters, she is as estimable as a woman as she 
is superb as an artiste. 

—Mr. TuuRLOw WEED is now entertaining at 
his fine residence in Twelfth Street the eminent 
ode and author, Sir Henry HoLianp, 

ey are old friends. 

—The great man-milliner of Paris—the emi- 
nent and pecunious WorTH—Wwas recently asked 
what trimmings should be put on a, dress just 
finished. Heanswered, turning up his noble nose, 
“None whatever. It is -— an 800 franc dress.”’ 

—Mr. Miiats, of London, the painter, re- 
ceives much money for his works. He was re- 
cently requested to undertake the portrait of 
Miss CuNLIFFE Brooks, daughter of a rich Man- 
chesterman. Mr. Mriuais replied that he didn’t 
like portrait-painting, and no longer engaged 
himself in that branch of art. He was then 
asked to name his price. Thinking (it is said) 
to frighten away the applicant, he fixed it at 
two thousand guineas; but, either to his great 
delight or great disappointment, we don’t pre- 
tend to know which, the picture was immediate- 
ly ordered. Poor Mr. Mrixats will have all the 
bother of doing a piece of uncongenial work, 
and only receive the inadequate satisfaction of 
about fourteen thousand dollars. How all his 
affectionate brother artists will pity him! 

—When the present Treasurer of the United 
States, General Sprnner, was a lad, he had the 
honor to be employed by young Mr. THuRLOW 
WEED as the carrier of certain documents, called 
love-letters, to and from the damsel who a few 

years later became Mrs. T. W. The United 

tates Treasurer was then about twelve years 
old, and used to come to the printing-office to 
read the papers. His father was a dominie, and 
was the first person Mr. W. ever saw with a long 
beard; the second was Lorenzo Dow, whom he 
heard preach in an open field from alog. When 
his discourse was concluded he gave notice that 
he should preach from the same log four months 
later, naming his text. 

—It is pleasant to know—to Justice Dopez 
of Jefferson Market, who tied the first knot, it 
must be particularly pleasant—that the beauti- 
ful Miss Hame., whom the ex-King of Naples’s 
nephew, Prince Louis DE BourBoN, came here 
to marfy, since her return has reconciled her 
husband to his father, by her beauty and tears, 
just as the aggravated old gentleman was about 
cutting him off with the traditionary eighth of 
a doilar. 

—RustTor! is said to shoot the pistol and hit 
the bull’s eye. She — to practice before she 
came to this country the first time, in order to 
be able to defend herself against Indians and 
other varmints. 


—TuHomas Hoop’s last letter was written to 


Sir Rosert Peer, and in it his last joke was 
made : “Death stops my pen, but not my pen- 
sion.’ 

—The Rev. Mr. Patrsn, in a letter from this 
city to his Advance in Chicago, says, that talking 
with the members of HENRY WarD BEECHER’S 
church one always hears anecdotes illustrative 
of his spirit and methods. In his weekly prayer- 
meetings he is quite free, and draws out his mem- 
bers in responsive utterance. Thus, one even- 
ing the exercises ran into the form of personal 
experience, and several of the brethren told of 
their spiritual enjoyment. Mr. BercHer sug- 
gested that this testimony was all very well, but 
that the account of such smooth sailing did not 
edify as much as the log-book of some mariner 
who had harder navigation, and he said they 
would like to hear from some brother who had 
been called to contend with a very proud dis- 
position, or a rough crabbed temper! -‘‘I like 
that suggestion,”’ exclaimed one of the deacons. 
‘*Brother BEECHER, iy ‘goed you lead off!” 
Pretty sharp that! but it broke no bones, and 
no friendship. The pastor took it as but small 
change for some of his own coin. 

FFENBACH dra’ himself in the most as- 
tounding style. At en-Baden a writing man 
ferreted out and followed up the great bouffer, 
and says of him, ‘‘ You will be struck with the 
approach of a pair of yellow pants, surmounted 
by a vest of a sympathetic color, over which is 
worn a short coat of bright blue, the whole ac- 
companied by 1-colored gloves, a large, 
green hat, a la F’ra Diavolo, delicately ornament- 
ed with a ock’s a. and roofed in by a 
large, long-handled, blood-red umbrella. Among 
all these wonderful things @ man moves, and 
that man is OFFENBACH.’ 

—A young Philadelphia art-student now in 
Paris having become intimate with the Bon- 
HEURS, recently met Rosa at her home, and thus 
chats about her: “The other day Harry and I 
were invited to dine at the Bonnzurs’. We al- 
ways enjoy visiting there, because they are so 

reeable and sociable. On this occasion we met 

osa, who had come in from her home at Fon- 
tainebleau. She has the Frenchman’s way of 
placing her index finger along the full length of 
her nose, which I never before saw a woman do; 
and she parts her hair on one side like a man, 
letting it fall on her forehead, It is — 
ray, except where it is snow-white. Indeed, 
he lady looks older than her mother. She talks 
energetically, clearly, and rather didactically, 
but is extremely pleasant. Harry showed her 
his pistol, and she said: ‘Oh yes, I know; I 
carry one just like it,’ and pulled it out of her 
ined to show it to us. As it was loaded it 
tightened the family considerably to see her 
manceuvre it in her off-hand way. After dinner 
she smoked her cigar like the other gentlemen 
of the party.” 

—The Hon. James F. Witson, of Iowa, the 
Congressman to whom President GRANT ten- 
dered four Cabinet positions, resides at Fairfield, 
ina fine two-story building, with pleasant porch- 
es, surrounded by about thirty acres of land, the 
oF opsey near the dwelling being handsomely 

id out in lawns and plots, and embellished with 


| 





treesandshrubbery. Here, with a pleasant fam- 
ily, an —r library, a dog, gun, and fishing-rod, 
he passes his time; and here he expresses his in- 
tention to remain. On being asked ifthe would 
not accept the United States Senatorshipin place 
of Senator Gries, resigned, he said: ‘ Well, 
that is a horse of another color. But very few 
men would cast a position of that kind, comi 

in that unsolicited manner, behind them. Ye 
I do not desire any political position; I have 
been long from home, and am heartily tired and 
disgusted with political life in Washington, and 
now choose to remain with my family.” 

—The “champion old woman”’ of the present 
period is an aboriginal Mrs. PeE-Kwa-No, of 117 
summers, and the mother of five times seven 
children. Sioux City, Iowa, is her local habita- 
tion. Old Mr. Pez-Kwa-No was planted ever so 
many years ago. 

—The mother of MicHELET, one of the most 
eminent writers of France, was a native of Lou- 
isiana. Mrs. M. says of her mother, at the time 
of her marriage with her father: ‘‘She had but 
three faults—wealth, beauty, and extreme youth; 
for she was thirty years younger than her hus- 
band. The old gentleman owned many slaves, 
but manumitted every one before he died.” 

~~‘ GABRIELLE,” the beautiful newspaper girl, 
80 well known in Paris, is not only beautiful, but 
a young woman of undisputed virtue, who has 
established such a reputation that all Parisians 
and strangers consider it an honor to pay her 
double price for the papers which she sells, and 
during the riots she received as much as fifty 
francs per journal from many of the rich youn 
men about town. She has amassed a colossa 
fortune already. 

—The Egyptian Viceroy is a joy to tailors. 
When in Paris he saw an over-coat so perfect 
that it would have brought tears to the eyes of 
a mummy. He found out the maker, sent for 
him, and ordered one hundred and forty-four 
of them for his own use. Egyptian Viceroy 
never wears One over-coat more than one day. 

—Professor E. C. MiTcHELL, a Baptist minis- 
ter, when in Athens baptized a Greek convert, 
using the Greek language as a living tongue in 
the baptismal formula. The ordinance was ad- 
ministered at sunrise under the shadow of the 
a 

~The Empress Evcente, who comes with 
serving men and tiring women, thirty in num- 
ber, says: “It has been one of my dreams to 
visit America, and next year I shall visit Niagara 
Falls.’? She will also see Boston and Saratoga, 
and will most likely go in swimming at New- 
port. 

—Tom Moors, the poet, was not specially 
adored by the people who lived near his resi- 
dence. A gentleman once driving near the 

oet’s house got in conversation with an old 
ady, and asked her if she saw much of Tom 
Moore in her village when he was alive. “ Tom 
Moorg, Sir? Oh, you mean Mr. Moorz; Mrs. 
Moore was a very kind lady, but Mr. Moorz 
used to write all sorts of varses about the moon 
and such things. He were no account.”’ 

—The Rey. Georce H. Doang, private secre- 
tary of Bishop Bayiey, of Newark, son of the 
late Bishop Doansz, of New Jersey, and brother 
of the present Bishop of the “‘ Eastern” diocese 
of this State, has been collecting a fine purse for 
the American College in Rome: In the New 
York Diocese, $44,000; St. Louis, $25,487; Bal- 
timore, $21,155; Philadelphia, $16,920; Cincin- 
nati, $12,455; Pittsburg, $10,155 50; Newark, 
$9220; Mobile, $5030; Boston, $5000; Hartford, 
$5000; Cleveland, $5000; Rochester, $5000; New 
Orleans, $1575; Albany, $1500; sundries, $5. 
Total, $168,002 50. The probability is that this 
young priest will yet wear the mitre. 

—One of the last sentences uttered by General 
RAWLINS was to Mr. Secretary CRESWELL in be- 
half of Cuba. Opening his eyes, which beamed 
with unusual brightness, he said, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
something more to say. There is Cuba, poor, 
struggling Cuba. I want you to stand by the 
Cubans. Cuba must be free. Her tyrannical 
enemy must be crushed. Cuba must not only 
be free, but all her sister islands. This republic 
is responsible for this. I am passing away, but 
you must look after this. We have been to- 
gether; now, you must see to this.” 

—The Empress of Austria has the credit of 
being the most tastefully dressed of any of the 
royal ladies of Europe. England, Russia, and 
Belgium dress comfortably, but are not so nota- 
bly fashionable. 

—The Rev. Jonn Hatt gives it as a fact that 
the Welsh are about the best people going; two- 
thirds, of all ages, being engaged in the unday- 
schools either as teachers or pupils. 

—ANNA GAGARIN is the name of the wealthiest 
heiress in Russia. GAGARIN pire is a Moscow 
merchant, who is talked about as of the value of 
one hundred million rubles—about seventy-five 
million dollars, She is beautiful and well-edu- 
cated, and somewhat sought by the sons of Russia. 

—The Rev. Dr. Trrrany, in a letter to the 
Methodist, says that that remarkable old sinner, 
Mr. BrigHam Young, told him that Mormonism 
had drawn its followers more largely from the 
Methodists than from any other denomination. 
A good outlet for unsound, weak-kneed mem- 
bers. Bishop Kryes.ey, writing from Salt Lake 
City, says the Mormon preachers take no text, 
but preach about keeping up fences, the culti- 
vation of the soil, the kind of houses to live in, 
the best way to get along independently of the 
Gentiles, and on political and secular subjects in 
general. The city is divided into twenty wards, 
each ward having a separate church, and a ma- 
gps! the wards a resident bishop. 

—When the late Marshal Nrex was a Colonel 
of Engineers he superintended the works of 
Mont Valerein, one of the most important in the 
fortifications of Paris. Lord Paumersron being 
on a visit to Paris, M. Tarers took him to see 
them. As they were constructed on account of 
the squabble between France and England about 
the Egyptian question, which nearly led to war, 
NIEL, with a witty allusion to the part played by 
the two statesmen in it, said: “‘I am pleased to 
have to show these works to the two men who 
are the real authors of them.” 

—When Danie, WessterR taught school in 
Freyberg, Maine, he stood godfather at the bap- 
tism of the late Senator FessenpEN. Mr. WeEB- 
STER complained many years afterward, when, in 
1852, he was a candidate before the Whig Nation- 
al Convention at Baltimore, that many years be- 
fore he rode twenty miles over the snow on a 
cold winter day, at the request of old General 
FESSENDEN, to attend the christening of his son, 
and now that son was steadily voting against him 
in the Convention. 











Different Tapestry atthe PA eae Slippers, Bags, etc. 


We give herewith a rich collection of tapestry stitches, which serve partly 
for slippers, sofa-cushions, bags, etc., and partly for filling in embroidery (aM 
designs. The design, Fig. 1, may be worked as a foundation, and also as 
a border for a cushion. ‘The greater part of these stitches are worked on em- 
broidery canvas, a few are on plain canvas, and the foundation, Fig. 4, is on 
Java canvas. Work with colored zephyr, castor wool, filoselle silk, or silk 
twist, according to the fineness of the canvas. 

Fig. 1.—This design is worked on embroidery canvas with wool in three 
shades of lilac. First work the 
squares, by reference to the il- : ae he RF 
lustration, in point Russe with 7 on aS } Ni 
the darkest wool, edge this with : 
diagonal stitches of the lightest 
wool, then work the long cross 
stitches, each of which is fas- 
tened with a iittle overstitch on 
each side of the border, and then 
work in the foundation between 
the squares in common cross 
stitch. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—These foun- 
dations are used 
for the filling in 
of embroidery. 
They are worked 
in the manner 
shown by the il- 
lustration with 
silk twist; the 
foundation, Fig. 
2, with black, 
and Fig. 3 with 
black and white 
silk. ; 

Fig. 4.—This Fig. 5.—Founpation 1n 


PEER RSPR REET 





Fig. 9.—FounpDATIon IN 


foundation jg Point Russe AnD LONG STRAIGHT GOBELIN 
worked on Java Cross STITCH. STITCH. 
canvas with 


black silk twist or.wool, and is especially used for napkins for covering dishes, 
ete. Work the stars in point Russe, and for the lines of the squares draw out 
two threads of the canvas and work in the manner shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Work this stitch, a kind of point Russe, on embroidery canvas with 
violet zephyr wool, and fill the spaces between the star-like figures with long 
cross stitches of corn-color silk twist. 

Fig. 6.—This design is formed of long alternating cross stitches of light gray 
zephyr wool, which are werked over six canvas threads one way and two the 
other; the foundation between these stitches is worked in common cross stitch 
with red wool. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Two foundations in Smyrna stitch. The foundation, Fig. 7, 
is worked with green wool in two shades; for each stitch work first a straight 
cross stitch over eight threads of the canvas each way, then over this a diagonal 
cross stitch in the manner shown by the illustration. Between the completed Smyrna 
stitches work rows of diagonal stitches with black wool (see illustration). The 
Smyrna stitches of the foundation, Fig. 8, are worked with light and dark brown 
zephyr wool; the dark stitches are sewed over with corn-color silk twist in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. For the light stitches make first a diagonal (common) 
cross stitch over eight threads of the canvas each way, then work, so as to cover 
the middie of the cross stitch, two long cross stitches each eight threads long and 
four threads wide—the one perpendicular and the other horizontal. Finish the so 
far completed stitch with a straight cross stitch (see illustration). In working the 
dark Smyrna stitches work, instead of the last straight cross stitch, a diagonal and 
a straight cross stitch of silk twist; the threads of this are fastened with a short 
stitch in the centre.’ 

Figs. 9-13.-—These foundations are worked in a kind of 
Gobelin stitch; the first two are worked on plain’ canvas. 
The foundation, Fig. 9, is worked with green zephyr wool in 
two shades; each stitch is worked perpendicularly over four 
threads of the canvas, and is divided from the one next be- 
side it by two threads of canvas, In working the following 
rows care must be taken to make the stitches alternate, al- 
ways intersecting a previous row in the middle. The foun- 
daticn, Fig. 10, consists of long and short perpendicular al- 
ternating stitches; the long stitches are worked over four, 
and the short ones over two threads of the canvas. There is 
one thread’s space between each long and short stitch at the 
side. Work in three shades of one color, such as green, 
brown, or lilac. The foundation, Fig. 11, is worked like 


Fig. 9, but with 
three shades of 
red wool and in 
the square design 
plainly visible in 
the illustration. 
The foundation, 
Fig. 12, is work- 
ed similarly to 
Fig. 10, but the 
stitches run diag- 
onally (see illus- 
tration). The 
foundation, Fig. 
13, is worked in 
diagonal Gobe- 
lin stitch; each 
stitch embraces 
two threads in 








[See Fig. 15.] 





Fig. 12.—Founpation 1x praconat Gosevin Stitcu. 
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Fig. 13.—FocnpDaTion IN DIAGONAL 
. GoBeLin StitcH. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Founpation 1x Pornt Russz and 
LONG AND common Cross StitTcu. 


Fig. 4.—FounpaTion 1N Point 
Russe anp Darnine Stitcu. 





Fig. 7.—Founpation in SMYRNA 


AND DraGonaL STitTcH. 
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Fig. 15.—MANwER OF 
WORKING SHELL Stitcu. 
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Fig. 16.—Founpation 1x tone Cross Stitcu 
AND Potnt Russe. 


Fig. 18.—Founpation 1x Cross THREADS. 









Fig. 8.—Founpation in SMYRNA 
Srircu anp Porxt Russe. 
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length and one in width; the black stripes are worked with black, and 
the design with corn-color filoselle silk, while the foundation is of reddish- 
brown zephyr wool. 

Figs. 14 and 15,—This pretty foundation is worked on embroidery can- 
vas with three shades of green zephyr, forming alternating figures. Each 
figure counts four threads in length and width. Fig. 15 distinctly shows 
the manner of working them. First stretch a long stitch over four threads 
in length (the first stitch at the left of Fig. 15), then fastensthis with a 
little cross stitch on the first of the four threads of the width (see illustra- 
tion); then work three more long stitches corresponding to the first, always 
fastening on one of the three following threads of the width; in working 
the long stitches always put the 
needle through the same hole 
of the canvas. 

Fig. 16.—This foundation is 
worked with brown wool in long 
cross stitches over two perpen- 
dicular and four horizontal 
threads of the canvas. Then 
embroider this foundation in 
point Russe with corn-color filo- 
selle silk (see illustration), 

Figure 17.— 
This foundation 
is worked be- 
ween the figures 
in cross stitch 
with light green 
wool. Each fig- 
ure consists of 
eight stitches 
worked in twist 
stitch with dark 
green wool; the 
thread is put ten 
times around the 
needle for each 

Fig. 10.—FounDATION Fig. 6.—FOuNDATION IN LONG  gtitch, and ex- 
IN STRAIGHT GOBELIN ALTERNATING AND COMMON tends over eight 
STITCH. Cross Stircu. threads of the 

3 . canvas. 

Fig. 18.—This foundation consists of cross threads which are worked in two 
shades of brown zephyr. Work always alternately three cross threads with the 
dark and three with the light wool, in such a manner that the light stitches shall 
lie on the dark, as shown by the illustration, and shall cover the free canvas between 
the darker stitches.. The illustration distinctly shows the manner of working the 
cross threads. We only remark that each cross stitch row is worked separately. 


















BRITISH PEARLS. 


i by the Middle Ages Scotch pearls were celebrated on the continent of Europe 
for their size and beauty, and their peculiar pink hue was highly esteemed by 
foreign magnates. ‘The famous hussar-jacket of Prince Esterhazy, entirely covered 
with pearl embroidery, was largely indebted for its sheeny splendor to Scottish pearls. 
But pearls are fragile things to hold, and at court festivities the prince's track in a waltz 
was marked by a shower of pearls scattered profusely around him; while the wear 
and tear incidental to donning and doffing the precious garment was a small fortune to 
his valet, who carefully gathered up the cast-off wealth of his master from the dressing- 
room floor. The revival of this ancient industry is due to the discernment and enter- 
prising spirit of a foreign dealer in gems at Edinburgh, who, having occasionally met 
with fine pearls said to come from the Scotch rivers, was so attracted by their size 
and beauty that he resolved to collect them in a systematie way, by traveling through 
the country and buying up all the good specimens he could find. ‘This stimulated the 
search for more; and the visits of the foreign gentleman, who gave such good prices, 
soon sent man, woman, and child into the lochs and streams, 
groping for mussels and prizing them open in search of 
their occasional precious contents. On the classic banks 
of ‘‘ bonnie Doon,” which at one time had a good reputa- 
tion for its pearls, the mussel-hunt grew so keen among 
the Ayrshire folk after the jeweler’s visit that it became 
locally known as ‘‘the pearl-fever.” Nor is it surprising 
that the epidemic should be catching, when we learn that 
in 1863 the wages paid by him to those employed in pearl- 
fishing on his account exceeded $750 a month. The mus- 
sels are usually found in the clearer parts of the stream ; 
and if lying too deep to be reached by the hand, are easily 
captured by inserting a stick between the gaping shells, 
which instantly close upon it, and both are drawn up to- 
gether. It would seem that, on an average, one mussel in 
every 100 or 130 contains a pearl, though this is of course 





variable calcula- 
tion. Titled, nay, 
even royal ladies 
caught the infec- 
tion, and eagerly 
sought after thes 
Scottish gems. 
Their fame soon 
spread to the Con- 
tinent, especially 
to France, where 
the Empress Eu- 
génie, herself on 
one side of Scot- 
tish extraction, 
possesses a mag- 
nificent necklace 
formed entirely Fig. 17.—Founpation 1x Twist anp Cross 
of Scottish pearls. STITCH. 
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‘*ROUSING HIMSELF AT LENGTH BY AN EFFORT, HE BROUGHT OUT A PIPE,” ETC. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE WYE. 


Scene—a river among wooded hills ; a broad, 
swift river broken up here and there into swirl- 
ing rapids, and making at this point so deep a 
bend that the hills seem to close it in on every 
side. At the deepest point of the bend, a low 
wall, built of shingle and rough stones, reaching 
some sixteen or twenty feet into the bed of the 
river. No expert needs to be told that this wall, 
carried out as it is at an abrupt angle, is a kind 
of salmon trap, or rather salmon barrier, de- 
signed to keep the fish from going too far down 
stream. In the fore-ground (following the wind- 
ings of the river, but half hidden by the trees 
which here grow so thickly as to form a natural 
avenue) a lonely turnpike road. Between this 
road and the river a narrow slip of meadow flat, 
sprinkled here and there with clumps of alder 
bushes. In the shade of one of these clumps of 
alder bushes, extended at full length on the grass, 
two young men, apparently both asleep, with 
their fishing-tackle lying beside them on the 
grass and their knapsacks under their heads. 
In the sky, not a cloud; on the road, not a 
wheel; in the air, not a sound. ‘Time, some 
twenty minutes past four o'clock on a fiery 
August afternoon. Thermometer, eighty in the 
shade. Place, the pleasant River Wye, some- 
where about half-way between Tintern and Mon- 
mouth. Characters, Temple Debenham and 
Archibald Blyth. 

It was the fourth day of their tour. They had 
traveled down to Bristol by rail, crossed the 
Severn in a little Bristol steamer, and begun 
their pedestrian work at Chepstow. At Chep- 
stow they had climbed the Windcliff, seen the 


town and the ruins, and done all that Black’s | 


Guide demands from the conscientious tourist. 
From Chepstow they had walked to Tintern, 
and at Tintern had spent one clear day and two 
nights, sketching, fishing, exploring the neigh- 
borhood, and getting the beautiful old abbey off 
by heart. 
of the fourth day. On the afternoon of that 
fourth day, however (having lingered at ‘Tintern 
till the sun was already high, and being as yet 
not well broken in to their work), the unwonted 
heat and the unwonted exercise began to tell 
upon them. As the day advanced the miles 
seemed to grow longer, and their knapsacks 
heavier. At length they fairly gave in, and al- 
though they had already voted half an hour for 
luncheon, were fain to call a second halt at four, 
and lie down in the first shady nook they could 
find by the way. Here they fell asleep to the 
pleasant music of the river; or rather Archie 
slept, while Debenham, lying with closed eyes, 
inhaling the fragrance of the unmown grass, and 
listening to the cool lapsing of the current among 
the rushes hard by, suffered his thoughts to drift 
on vaguely toward the border land of dreams. 
Whither they so drifted, what fragmentary rec- 
ollections of the happy student-life left behind in 
Germany, what half-defined hopes and plans for 
the uncertain future, what subtle threads of mel- 
ody, what passing pictures of places and peo- 
ple, what echoes of wild studenten lieder, what 
rhymes and fancies and caprices flitted, shadow- 
like, across his mind, he could not himself have 
remembered when once the mood was past and 
the reverie broken. 

Rousing himself at length by an effort, he 
brought out a pipe from the depths of one of 


his pockets, filled it, lit it, and, leaning on his | 


elbow, smoked contemplatively. It was a regu- 
lar student's pipe—such a pipe as one sees by 





vine leaves. It was a shabby old pipe—a dear 
old pipe—the friend of years. It had been given 
to him by a brother-student at Zollenstrasse 
long, long ago, when the brother-student went 
away to fill a musical professorship in some 
Austrian college; and he had kept it ever since. 
Only the smoker knows how true and intimate 
a friend a pipe may become, Only Debenham 
himself knew to what good resolutions, to what 
brave aspirations, to what dreamy and pathetic 
melodies that shabby old pipe had given birth. 
An.Jj now, as he lit and smoked it, looking up to 
the blue sky and the green leaves overhead, and 
listening to the hum of insect life in the deep 
grass round about, there came upon him a deli- 
cious sense of rest and thankfulness. The strug- 
gles and annoyances, the poverty and privation 
of the last eighteen months seemed to vanish 
away ‘‘into thin air.” He felt once more free— 
free from the daily drudgery of St. Hildegarde, 
and the spiritual rule of the Rev. ‘Tobias Choake ; 
from the duli round of suburban teaching ; and, 
above all, from Messrs. Stumpf and Ham#er- 
fest’s new patent double-action grand. Here 
were a hundred and thirty—more than a hun- 
dred and thirty miles, and the breadth of the 
Bristol Channel, between himself and London. 
East, west, north, south, were alike open to him. 
He had but to shoulder his knapsack, set his 
face to whichever point of the compass he 
pleased, walk where che pleased, halt where he 
pleased, sleep where he pleased.- ‘The world 
was all before him where to choose—for six 
weeks. Yes, for six whole, delightful weeks. 
He had applied for only a month; but in Mr. 
Choake’s reply, which came the very day after 
the Strathellan House entertainment, he begged 
to inform Mr. Debenham that the parish church 
of St. Hildegarde-the-Martyr was about to be 


| closed during the space of six weeks for purposes 





This brought them to the morning | 


hundreds in the streets of Heidelberg and Bonn | 
—a pipe with a flexible tube, and a long china | 


bowl capped with a metal lid and chain, and 
adorned with a painting of the inevitable Ger- 
man mddchen peeping out from a wreath of 


| 


of repairing and whitewashing, and that he, Mr. 
Debenham, was therefore at liberty to absent 
himself during the whole or any part of that time 
according to his, Mr. Debenham’s, convenience. 
The same post also brought Mr. Hardwicke’s 
check for ‘‘ten pounds and ten shillings sterling ;” 
so that both funds and holiday came together. 
Archie Blyth, who was employed in one of Mr. 
Hardwicke’s City offices, had in the mean while 
obtained his own annual furlough; and here 
they now were, knapsacks, sketch-books, fish- 
ing-rods, and all, in the fourth day of their tour. 

Debenham smoked his pipe out in quiet en- 
joyment, and then proceeded to refill it. 

** Archie,” he said, ‘* Archie, do you mean to 
wake to-day ?” 

An inarticulate murmur was Archie’s only 
reply. 

‘* Because, if we are to sleep at Monmouth 
to-night, we have eight, if not ten miles yet to 
do—besides catching our fish for supper.” 

Another inarticulate murmur, of which the 
only intelligible word was ‘‘ chops.” 

**Chops!” echoed the organist, in a burst of 
virtuous indignation. ‘* Who dares to utter the 
ignoble name of chops? Archie, I blush for 
you, 

**Such a bore to do any thing,” pleaded 
Archie; ‘‘and chops are cheap.” 

** Base is the slave that pays !” 

** Besides, we were an hour and twenty min- 
utes yesterday at Tintern before we caught any 
thing.” 

**Sport, Archie—sport.” 

**Hang sport! Especially if it comes at the 
end of a long day’s work, when a fellow’s hot 
and hungry, and wants his dinner,” said Archie, 
with a tremendous yawn. 

** Sordid, unfeeling reprobate—degraded, spir- 
itless outcast,” quoted Debenham, with a flour- 
ish of his pipe. 

Archie sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

** Gracious heavens!” said he. ‘* That’s pow- 
erful language. What a fortune you must have 
had spent on your education !” 

Debenham laughed. 

‘“* Nay,” he said, ‘‘ the fortune—if fortune and 
T are ever to come together—must be got out of 
my education, for it certainly was never put into 
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it. I don’t believe my college fees ever 
came to more than fifteen pounds a year.” 

‘* Fifteen pounds a year!” 

** Ay—and not even to that when I 
had once begun to go in for prizes and 
competitions, and so on. I was gaining 
money all the last two years at Zollen- 
strasse; and if I had staid on, I should 
have been full professor, perhaps kappel- 
meister, by this time.” 

** Ah, but then you’re such a wonder- 
ful fellow!” said Archie, meditatively. 

‘* Delighted to hear it.” 

**You know such lots of things, I 
mean. You can do any thing you choose..” 

“Can I, by Jove! I'll trouble you to 
prove your proposition. I choose to earn 
a thousand a year. ‘Tell me how to do 
that, and I'll be vastly obliged to you.” 

** You will never do it by music,” said 
Archie. 

**T fear that’s true.” 

**But then music is not your only re- 
source. As I said just now, you know 
such lots of things.” 

‘True, again, my friend. I know how 
toeat sauer-kraut and drink lager beer ; 
how to make potato kiicken ; how to sew 
on a button; and how to sit through a 
German tea-party without yawning often- 
er than once in every quarter of an hour.” 

‘*Nonsense, Debenham; you know 
that’s not what I mean.” 

‘* Then explain—not forgetting how I 
am to earn that thousand a year.” 

**You'll never earn it by music, as I 
said before; but I don’t see why, with 
your education, you should not earn it 
some other way,” said Archie, senten- 

‘**' There are mathematics, for instance, 


| and languages—why you know five or six lan- 


guages, don’t you?” 

‘* Thoroughly well, only two—namely, Ger- 
man and French. Italian and Spanish I read, 
but that is all; and as for classics—well, I should 
never make a Heine nor a Bentley, though I 
were to give up my life to the work as they did ; 
but I have as fair a share of Latin and Greek as 
most outsiders. But why do youask? Would 
you have me turn usher in a school, or tutor in 


| a nobleman’s family ?” 


** I'd have you take to commerce,” said Archie. 
Temple Debenham took his pipe from his lips, 
and half rose upon his elbow. 


““Commerce!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Well, you 


| could scarcely have suggested any thing for 


which I am in every way less suited.” 

** How so?” y : 

** Because I detest trade—because I am so 
unfortunate as to have the tastes and prejudices 
of a gentleman—because I have not received a 
commercial education—because—” 

** Because, in fact, you know nothing about 
commerce,” said Archie, warmly; ‘‘ not even the 


| meaning of the word.” 





** My dear fellow, I do know the meaning of 


—_ — 


“SMOKING, WAS HE? 








} not seemed monotonous. 


the word. Commerce means capital, of which I 
have not a farthing. Commerce means book- 
keeping (double and single entry), the mysteries 
of which are inscrutable to me. Commerce 
means iron, cotton, hides, indigo, molasses. 
Good heavens! what do I know, or care to know, 
about iron, coiton, hides, indigo, or molasses ? 
What is the use of indigo? Does any one ever 
buy indigo? Does any one eat molasses ?2’ 

‘*If I knew German and French as well as 1 
know English, and could read and answer a let- 
ter in Spanish or Italian,” said Archie, ‘‘I should 
now be drawing six hundred a year instead of 
two. And if, added to all that, I was a really 
clever man, and besides being a really clever man, 
wasa skilled mathematician, classical scholar, and 
so forth, and had that broad way of thinking that 
comes of a liberal education, I should be worth 
—well, I scarcely know how much I should not 
be worth to my employer... A man of command 
ing abilities is as valuable in commerce as else 
where, if only he devotes those abilities to his 
work.” 

‘*Put Pegasus to the plow, in short, and he 
will excel Dobbin. Many thanks. I 
mind to supersede Dobbin.” 

‘You work harder than Dobbin as it is, my 


have no 


| dear Pegasus,” said Archie. 


pm Possibly.” 

*¢ And the labor is not all of the most celestial 
kind.” 

Debenham was silent. 

Presently a little lad came down from the high- 
road, driving a cow to water; and the cow look- 
ed at the travelers with her large, placid brown 
eyes, and waded in among the rushes, close be- 
side where they lay in the shade of the alder 
bushes. And then Debenham looked at his 
watch, and found that it was nearly six o'clock. 
So they got up, lazily enough, shouldered their 
knapsacks, and again followed the road, which 
still followed the river. The sun, though less 
oppressive than it had been some hours earlier, 
still glowed above the heights to their left, and 
the dusty road took the impress of their feet at 
every step. All was silent, verdant, monotonous. 
Here were none of those riven, fantastic rocks 
that castellate the banks of the Wye at Chepstow, 
and crown them with precipices at Symond’s Yat ; 
but only hills—rounded, undulating hills, partly 
wooded, partly cultivated, with here and there a 
mansion ‘‘bosom'd high in tufted trees,” or a 
It was the 
scenery of Tintern, in short; but Tintern with- 
out the abbey. Through this scenery, prolonged 
and reiterated mile after mile, league after league, 
the young men had been traveling all day ; but to 
them, weary of London and London work, it had 
Laughing and chatting 


boat-house down among the rushes 


| as they trudged along, they had enjoyed every foot 





of the way. 

Now, however, the gayety and the travel-talk 
seemed suddenly to have evaporated from them. 
Debenham had become all at once moody and 
absorbed. He strode on in silence; his brows 
bent, his eyes fixed upen the ground. He was 
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evidently revolving some painful subject in his 
mind. Once or twice he opened his lips as if to 
speak, but checked himself each time, and re- 
lapsed into a still gloomier silence. Now and 
then he quickened his pace impatiently. 

In the mean while Archie, observant of these 
signs and tokens, made no effort to renew the 
conversation. Suddenly, however, having walk- 
ed some three or four miles farther, they came 
to a bend in the road, and all was changed. The 
river widened out before them, one sheet of molt- 
en gold. A picturesque hamlet lay clustered 
about the water’s edge, not an eighth of a mile 
ahead. There were boasts drawn up along the 
shelving bank, and women standing on the thresh- 
olds of their cottages with babies in their arms. 
The ferry was just crossing with a freight of cat- 
tle. A little knot of boatmen and laborers had 
gathered about the landing-place. ‘There was a 
cart at the inn-door, waiting to cross at the next 
passage; and the inn itself, a very bower of 
greenery, with all its windows winking in the 
sun, looked as if it had been put there by Birket 
Foster's own hand. 

This sudden change from solitude to habita- 
tion—from silence to the stir and hum of life— 
was so cheerful and unexpected, that the young 
men uttered a simultaneous exclamation. 

“IT vote we go no farther to-night,” said 
Archie. 

** Agreed.” : 

“* Proposed, seconded, and carried, without a 
dissentient voice.” 

** Provided always that we find accommoda- 
tion,” added Debenham. 

‘* Nothing to fear on that head,” said Archie, 


confidently. ‘This is the sort of place where 
nobody stays. The tourists all go on to Mon- 
mouth.” 


Debenham shook his head, and pointed to a 
spot on, the opposite side of the river. 

**Not all,” said he. ‘‘There’s an artist at 
work over yonder—regularly encamped, too— 
seems to have contrived some sort of temporary 
tent between the trees. He’s staying at the inn, 
depend on it; and probably not alone. Paint- 
ers run in packs at this time of the year—where 
you find one, you generally find more. I shall 
not be surprised if the place is full.” 

The place, however, was not full. The land- 
lady, plump and smiling, hastened out to bid 
them welcome. Her two front bedrooms were 
engaged, and her only sitting-room ; but she had 
two little bedrooms at the back of the house; 
and if the gentlemen would not mind eating their 
supper in the kitchen— 

The gentlemen minded nothing. They en- 
gaged the rooms without even looking at them, 
left their knapsacks at the bar, asked a question 
or two about the fishing, and then, following the 
landlady’s instructions, went up the river to a 
point about half a mile above the ferry, to seek 
their supper. Here, in the course of some three- 
quarters of an hour, Debenham landed a plump 
salmon-trout weighing nearly four pounds. With 
this prize they returned, like Piscator and Ven- 
ator, to their ‘‘ honest ale-house,” gave in their 
fish to be cooked, and were shown to their rooms 
—two tiny pigeon-holes at the back of the house, 
clean as convent cells, fragrant of lavender, and 
overlooking a cabbage-garden. 





CHAPTER [X. 
IN THE PORCH. 
Havinc upon their salmon-trout—ex- 
cellently pal yo smoking hot, albeit served in 


the kitchen upon wooden-ware, and washed down 
by potations of cider from an ‘‘ Uncle Toby” mug 
—the travelers went out to sit a while under the 


cottage window—now and then a distant bark— 
a footstep on the road—a passing ‘‘ good-night.” 
In the shadows that mystery, in the leaves that 


wiweine. in the air that living stillness which 
are the poetry of night. 


The young men sat in the porch, one at each 
side of the door, and both silent. To their right 


: 
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or 
He was accompanied by his daughter, 
already been more than three 
present quarters. The name of 
was Cillingford—so called because 
a small stream coming from the 
emptied itself into the Wye. And 
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dear child, what are you doing?” 
which the silveriest and sweetest voice that 
Debenham had ever heard replied : 
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‘* Nothing, father. I have not stirred.” 

** What waked me, then ?” 

** Footsteps outside, I think. Some person 
has been sitting in the porch, smoking, and has 
just gone away.” 

**Smoking, was he? Ay—I smell the to- 
bacco. Common enough too. Faugh!” 

Debenham put out his pipe. 

Presently the man’s voice began again. 

** How long have I slept ?” 

** About three-quarters of an hour.” 

** And you were reading. Let me see—what 
were you reading, my love ?” 

** About the clouds, padre mio ; and you were 
so soon lost in them that I closed the book be- 
fore getting to the end of a single page. It was 
dreadfully tedious. It nearly sent me to sleep, 
too.” 

“*Tedious, my dear? Oh, fie! Ruskin is 
never tedious.” 

“*Ah, yes, I know that is treason,” laughed 
the girlish voice; ‘‘ but how is it, then, that 
somebody always falls asleep when I take up a 
volume of ‘Modern Painters ?’” 

** Because, my darling, you always take it up 
after dinner, You are not putting the wine 
away ?” 

** Indeed I am, Sir, having just rung for tea. 
Besides, there is exactly enough left for to-mor- 
row. Shall I draw up the blind?” 

** And fill the room with bats and moths? 
No, thank you. A little evening society would 
be pleasant enough ; but not of that sort. Good 
heavens! how dull this place is!” 

Here Debenham, who had leaned eagerly for- 
ward in the hope of seeing the window opened, 
heard a sound as of the pushing back of a chair, 
and of footsteps slowly pacing to and fro. 

“*It is quiet,” replied the sweet young voice, 
after a brief pause; ‘‘but then it is very beauti- 
ful. And you are not dull, dear, when you are 
at work. Besides, the picture is going on so 
well.” 

**T am not sure of that. I was strongly in- 
clined to rip it across with my penknife this 
afternoon.” 

** And Lord Wyelands ?” 

** Que le diable Temporte? I hate commis- 
sion pictures. I have never had the least satis- 
faction in painting one—never. I have heard 
Jasper Chrome say the same thing. The mere 
fact that the picture was already priced and pur- 
chased seemed, he said, to paralyze him. And 
it is quite true—and quite reasonable. The 
thing is never your own. You can’t even ex- 
hibit it without permission. There are no hopes 
or fears connected with it. You have only one 
man to please instead of the whole public. 
Pshaw! I wish I had never undertaken it.” 

** Dearest father, Mr. Chrome’s sentiments 
are the sentiments of a Bohemian. If he pre- 
fers uncertainty to certainty, it is because he has 
all a gambler’s love of excitement.” 

The footsteps came to a sudden halt. 

** Bohemian, indeed!” said the artist, irri- 
tably. ‘That is a ridiculous word, Juliet—a 
most ridiculous word. A mere scrap of French 
slang. I hope I shall never hear you make use 
of it again. Is that tea never coming?” 

“*T will ring again,” said the young lady, 
gently. 

And then Debenham heard the bell tinkle in 
the kitchen, and saw a shadow flit across the 
blind. He knew now that her name was Juliet 
—a sweet name linked to a still sweeter voice! 
He longed to see her face. If she would but 
come to the window and look out upon the 
moonlight! If even he could see her shadow 
more distinctly on the blind! And stit) he sat 
there in the leafy porch, scarcely daring to 
breathe, glancing every now and then in the 
direction of the river, and dreading lest Archie 
should come back and break the spell. Then 
he heard the tea brought in; and by-and-by, 
after some minutes of silence, the artist spoke 
again. 

** Have you seen or heard any thing of those 
two men who are putting up here to-night ?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

** Not since we caught that glimpse of them 
as they went up the river,” was the reply. 

“‘Humph! I wonder who and what. they 


are. , 

‘* The tall one looked gentlemanly,” said the 
sweet voice. 

Debenham’s lips quivered with just the faint- 
est smile of gratified self-love. 

**If one could only have them in, and get up 
arubber! I would give any thing to-night for 
a hand at whist.” 

Debenham’s thoughts reverted to his knap- 
sack. It contained, alas! no evening suit; but 
he remembered that he had a pair of black kid 
gloves and a black silk neck-tie, both new, in 
the compartment where he kept his papers. 

** Will a game at chess do as well, padre 
mio g* 

‘*Good heavers! no. I am bored to death 
as it is; but a game at chess— By-the-way, 
Juliet, have you reminded the landlady to 
send into Monmouth for the curry-powder and 
olives ?” 

**Yes; and for some books also. We have 
come almost to the end of our own, and Mrs. 
Jones's lib contains only Foxe's ‘ Martyrs’, 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Walton’s 
* Angler,’ in addition to her Prayer-Book and 
family Bible.” 

*<'Then Mrs. Jones’s lib does her infinite 
credit. ‘Three excellent s, Juliet—stand- 
ards, every one. I should not really have ex- 

to find three such excellent books in a 
i river-side inn in Monmouthshire. You 
may give me that volume of Balzac—the third 
a ad right, my darling, at the end of the 


sen You would not prefer me to borrow one of 
Mrs. Jones’s standards for you, Sir?” 


“* Comme Tesprit vient aux Jilles! No, my 
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little mocking-bird, certainly not. I am too 
old for Messrs. Foxe and Bunyan. As. the 
cares of life press upon us, we want amusement, 
Heavy reading for the young, light reading for 
the old; that is my theory. So, you see, the 
levity of the one is corrected and the gravity of 
the other relieved. ‘This tea is wretched stuff, 
my darling. If we are to stay here for another 
month, I must positively send to London for 
something more drinkable.” 

‘** Perhaps the second cup will be better.” 

‘*Thanks, I do not care to try. I think I 
will go outside and smoke a cigar.” 

These last words sounded Debenham’s re- 
treat. As Mr. Alleyne opened the parlor door 
he stole noiselessly from the porch, and when 
that gentleman had lighted his cigar in the 
kitchen and emerged into the moonlight, De- 
benham was sauntering to and fro within a few 
yards of the house. 





CHAPTER X. 
MR. ALLEYNE, 


TeMPLE DeBENHAM was not a sociable man. 
His manner was cold; he disliked strangers ; 
and strangers, for the most part, disliked him ; 
yet he became acquainted with Mr. Alleyne in 
the course of a few minutes. A passing saluta- 
tion as their paths crossed in the moonlight—a 
remark, when it came to the next turn, on the 
beauty of the night—a halt on both sides—a 
word or two about fishing, and the thing was 
done. By the time that Archie, attracted by 
the sound of their voices, gave up his ducks and 
drakes and came up from the landing-place, he 
found his friend and Mr. Alleyne in active con- 
versation. 

Seen by this imperfect light, Mr. Alleyne 
showed as a short, plump, fresh-colored, pleas- 
ant-looking man, of about fifty-five years of age. 
His hair was almost white, but curling and abund- 
ant. Hesmiled a good deal, and his teeth were 
faultless. He was well, though somewhat care- 
lessly, dressed. He wore a high collar, a frilled 
shirt-front, and a diamond ring on his little fin- 
ger. His hands were particularly white and 
well-shaped ; and he had the air of a bon-vivant. 
No one would ever have taken him for an artist. 
He indulged neither in long hair nor mustaches, 
nor velvet coats, nor gorgeous cravats, nor hats 
of boundless brim. He looked, on the con- 
trary, like a pleasant, gentlemanly, easy-going 
diner-out of the old school, and was precisely 
the sort of man whom one is accustomed to en- 
counter at ‘‘the breathing time of day” along 
the shady side of’ Pall Mall, 

**A dull place,” he was saying, as Archie 
came up—‘‘a wretched place. I[ have been 
here three weeks, and am degenerating daily. 
Im three weeks more I shall become a savage 
—a quadruped—a béte farouche. 1 shall browse. 
I shall chew the cud. Fancy living one’s life 
in such a wilderness !” 

““The Wye is very lovely about here,” said 
Debenham, smiling. 

‘*But the accommodation abominable. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the fore-ground,” 

“Then you do not approve of the ‘Silver 
Trout ?’” 

Mr. Alleyne shrugged his shoulders, and 
shrugged them as a Frenchman does, signifi- 
cantly, yet almost imperceptibly. Before De- 
benham had spent an hour in his society, he 
discovered that Mr. Alleyne had many of the 
small habits of a Frenchman; but then he per- 
formed them with all a Frenchman’s dexterity, 
so that even the shrug, which, as De Quincey 
says, is ‘‘an odious gesture,” sat airily and al- 
most gracefully upon him. 

**Not so,” he replied. ‘‘I cordially approve 
of the ‘Silver Trout’—for the frequenters of the 
‘Silver Trout.’ Voila tout.” 

**You have had it pretty much to yourself 
here, I suppose, Sir,” said Archie, speaking for 
the first time. 

Mr. Alleyne turned his head sharply, as if 
at once detecting the difference of tone and 
address. 

“* Yes,” he said, somewhat more distantly. 
‘*We have had it entirely to ourselves. One 
is quite out of the world at Cillingford.” 

‘Then, turning again to Debenham, he added : 

‘*Your arrival is an unprecedented event. 
No one comes here. I believe that no one 
ever has come here since the beginning of time. 
The place is a terra incognita to the civilized 
world—known only to a few ancient Britons in 
coracles, and other outer barbarians. Have you 
seen any coracles on the river yet ?” 

Debenham had not yet seen any—confessed, 
indeed, that he did not even know what a cora- 
cle was. 

“‘If I seem to be very ignorant,” he said, ‘I 
must plead that I have been brought up and ed- 
ucated abroad, and am almost a stranger in my 
own country.” 

**You might have lived all your life in En- 
gland, and yet be as ignorant,” Mr. Alleyne re- 
plied. ‘A coracle is a sort of rude boat made 
of tarred hides and osier boughs—just the shape 
of aturtle-shell. Czsar describes them, you may 
remember, and says he learned the use of them 
from the Britons. And here you find them on 
the Wye, and on most of the Welsh rivers, to 
this day. ‘They are very curious. I mean to 
buy one, and take it home for a model, May 
I offer you a cigar?” 

Jebenh remembering what had been said 
of his own tobacco, declined ; but Archie accept- 
ed one, and even before he had lighted it, broke 
into praises of its fragrance. 

The artist received this tribute with easy com- 
placency. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘they are part of a case I 
shared the other day with a Portuguese friend. 
They come direct from Havana. You do not 











object to the perfume of vanilla? I always keep 
a small piece of vanilla in my cigar-case. A 
simple luxury—allow me to recommend it.” 

Chatting thus, they walked up and down for 
some twenty minutes or more, Mr. Alleyne lead- 
ing the conversation; Debenham putting in an 
observation here and there; Archibald Blyth 
puffing away in serene enjoyment, and listening 
to all that the others were saying. Garrulous 
enough at most times, the City man felt, some- 
how or another, an ‘‘ exposition” of silence upon 
him in Mr, Alleyne’s presence. But he wanted his 
friend to play a more important part in the con- 
versation, and was somewhat jealous that the 
stranger should have all the talk to himself. 

Mr. Alleyne, however, conversed like a man 
who was accustomed to have the talk to himself, 
and Debenham seemed willing enough to drop 
into the position of listener. The artist was 
amusing. He contrived, within the space of 
those twenty minutes, to touch upon a variety 
of topics. If he did not talk in epigrams like a 
light-comedy wit, there was, at all events, an epi- 
grammatic flavor about what he said. His style 
was light and easy. His voice was agreeable. 
Perhaps he sprinkled his conversation too liber- 
ally with French phrases, scraps of quotation, 
and the names of titled persons. Perhaps, like 
Chaucer’s sergeant of the law, who, though a 
busy man, seemed ‘‘ busier than he was,” Mr. 
Alleyne, though a clever talker, had the art of 
saying things in a way that made them seem 
cleverer than they were. But, in any case, he 
was entertaining, and evidently a man of the 
world. 

At last, when Archie had reluctantly cast aside 
the stump of his cigar, Mr. Alleyne asked if they 
would go in and take tea. 

**It is wretched stuff,” he said, ‘‘and half 
cold by this time—and the room is a mere ken- 
nel, about twelve feet square. I am ashamed 
to ask you into it.” 

The young men looked at each other. De- 
benham hesitated. 

“*We are pedestrians,” he said, ‘‘ and carry 
our wardrobes on our shoulders. I fear we can 
scarcely present: ourselves before a lady—in the 
evening—” 

Mr. Alleyne cut his apology short with a wave 
of the hand. 

** Living as we live here beyond the pale of 
civilization,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ we have almost 
forgotten that.smock-frocks and high-lows are not 
de rigueur in the best circles. Pray dismiss every 
consideration of that kind, and only remember 
that we are living in the dreariest exile. Think 
what it would have been to Robinson Crusoe 
had a couple of civilized strangers dropped in 
one evening to tea!” 

With this he led the way, and the young men 
followed him. 

Temple Debenham had too early been brought 
face to face with the hard realities of life to re- 
tain any of the mere timidity of youth. Asa 
boy, indeed, he was more than commonly self- 
reliant, and as a young man he prided himself 
upon his habitual sang froid. And yet at this 
moment, for no cause whatever, he felt his cheek 
flush and his breath come quicker. What was 
it? Why was it? But he had no time even to 
ask himself these questions; much less to an? 
swer them. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEesPonDEnTr. } 


| t7 letter will reach you from Lyons, where 
I have been staying to witness the passage 
of the Empress on her way to the East. The 
Cable will have informed you of the unfortunate 
interruption of the projected tour. Owing to 
the alarming state of the Emperor’s health the 
Empress and the Prince Imperial turned back 
at Corsica, whence it had been originally intend- 
ed that the latter should return to Paris, to be 
present at the fétes in honor of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Napoleon I. Nev- 
ertheless I think that your readers will be glad 
to know the particulars attending the beginning 
of this journey, and especially the visit of the 
Imperial party to Lyons, the second city in 
France with respect to wealth and luxury, 

The Empress set out from Paris accompanied 
by the Prince Imperial and a suite composed of 
forty persons, of whom only fourteen were mem- 
bers of her household, the others being more or 
less employés. Lyons was her first halting- 
place on the way. ‘The only ladies with her 
were the Countess De la Poéze and Mademoiselle 
Marion, her ladies of honor. The gentlemen 
of the party were Generals Fleury, Douay, Fros- 
sard, the governor of the Piece faapeeiel M. De 
Cossé-Brissac, his chamberlain, Baron Larrey, 
and M. Oppermann, the ordnance officer who, 
as maréchal des logis, is charged with the duty 
of preparing lodgings in advance. 

The city of Lyons has the exceptional luxury 
of possessing magnificent apartments in its Hotel 
de Ville, designed solely for the reception of its 
sovereigns when they sojourn there. In the oth- 
er cities the Emperor lodges at the prefecture, 
where the prefect gives up his rooms to him. 
The Empress’s apartments at Lyons consist of 
an ante-chamber, a boudoir, a large salon, and 
two immense chambers, one designed for her- 
self and the other for the Emperor; with a num- 
ber of bedrooms for thé personages of her house- 
hold. ‘This time the Prince Imperial occupies 
the Emperor’s chamber. It is furnished with 
light green Lyons damask hangings and ebony 
furniture. The bed is in an alcove, and is placed 
lengthwise, contrary to the etiquette of olden 
times, which required that the sovereign’s bed 
should always stand with the head to the wall. 
It is covered with green damask, and has green 
damask and modern guipure curtains, Over 
against the bed are two windows, between which 
is a large ebony armoire & glace, with green 
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curtains inside. The panels of the doors are 
decorated with exquisite paintings, representing 
fruits, flowers, grasses, and foliage. A single 
portrait is seen, that of the Prince Imperial at 
ten; anda marvel of workmanship, for this por- 
trait is woven if silk, and not painted by hand. 
It is a specimen of what Lyons can do in this 
line. The Moquette carpet is green, with bou- 
quets. The mantle is beautiful; it is of verd- 
antique, with elaborately chiseled white marble 
ornaments. Upon it stands a fine Louis XIII. 
clock, the only ancient piece of furniture in the 
room, with candelabra to match. 

The Empress’s chamber is only separated from 
that of the Emperor by a boudoir, a little oblong 
roora hung with white damask, richly brocaded 
with cherry and green. The chamber of the Em- 
press has sky-blue and white hangings, and rose- 
wood furniture with gilded bronze ornaments. 
Between the windows stands a beautiful mar- 
quetry armoire & glaces. To the left of this, in 
front of the window, is a Duchesse toilette-table, 
trimmed with white muslin and guipure, with 
curtains looped back from the mirror by blue 
bows, and gold and silver candlesticks. Before 
the other window is an exquisite little desk. The 
mantle, borne up by white marble Cupids, is 
finely chiseled and very beautiful; on the low, 
broad slab stands a white marble clock support- 
ing a silver Venus on the shell, in reduced size. 
The gold and silver candelabra represent bunches 
of flowers. ‘The bed, in an alcove like that of 
the Emperor, is in blue and white damask; the 
bedstead is of carved rose-wood and ebony, with 
garlands of flowers in gilded bronze. The car- 
pet has a blue ground, with bouquets of roses. 
The salon is in rich cherry, white, and green 
lampas. No one usually enters these apart- 
ments. ‘The Empress and the Prince Imperial 
occupied them two days, from the 24th to the 
26th of August, when they set out for Toulon, 
where they were to embark for Corsica without 
making any stay. 

The Imperial party arrived at the Pinache 
dépét, at Lyons, about five o’clock in the even- 
ing. A carriage drawn by four horses, with a 
detachment of the cent-gardes, was in waiting. 
They repaired directly to the cathedral of Saint 
Jean, the metropolitan church of Lyons, and one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture ex- 
tant, whither the archdeacon, Monseigneur the 
Cardinal De Bonald, had repaired to receive 
them with all his clergy. The church had been 
filled for more than two hours with the crowd of 
Lyons ladies who had received cards or invita- 
tions to witness the solemnity. All the munici- 
pal authorities of Lyons were also present. The 
Empress took her seat under a magnificent dais 
with the Prince Imperial. The dais was com- 
posed of broad curtains of white silk, manufac- 
tured expressly for the occasion, and heavily 
fringed with gold. The four corners were looped 
with aigrettes of white feathers. 

The Empress wore a dress of myrtle-green 
poult de soie, with short skirt, trimmed with nar- 
row flounces of the same material. ver each 
flounce was set a flounce of Valenciennes, which 
nearly covered the silk flounce. Tunic very 
bouffant behind; and belt with large bow and 
ends of gros grain lighter than the dress. Cor- 
sage open in shawl shape, and trimmed with 
Valenciennes. Close sleeve, trimmed on the bot- 
tom with very deep Valenciennes extending al- 
most to the elbow. Over all this she had thrown 
a large black lace casaque with very full pagoda 
sleeves. Her very small Fanchon bonnet was 
of black lace, with a large crown of black and 
white grapes. 

The Empress seemed sad, and indifferent to 
the pomp that was displayed to receive her. The 
young Prince looked pale and exceedingly tired. 
He wore the uniform of sub-lieutenant of the 
line. He has a mild countenance, with the blue 
eyes of his father and the blonde hair of his mo- 
ther. He appears delicate and sweet-tempered. 

The two ladies of honor came directly after 
the Empress. Madame de la Poéze wore a dress 
of écru foulard, very much looped and bouffant, 
with a gros grain sash tied behind. Mademoi- 
selle Marion had a sky-blue skirt and white mus- 
lin tunic, and hat of puffed white tulle, studded 
with little black velvet bows and a rose on the 
side. ELIANE DE Marsy. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpDeEnT. } 
REFRAIN from entering into long details 
concerning the annual festival of August 

15. Great doings were expected in honor of 
the Napoleonic centenary ; but no rejoicings be- 
yond those which have been so often described 
require exceptional notice. We had the usual 
display of flags, the usual illuminations, and the 
usual crush wherever there was any thing to be 
seen. Inthe Champ de Mars, and on the Place du 
Trone, mountebanks, rope-dancers, and swings 
mustered in great strength. I do not know 
whether these purveyors of public amusement 
managed to satisfy the majority of their cus- 
tomers; but I saw one young gentleman who 
burst into a flood of tears on leaving a merry- 
go-round ‘‘ because he had not been made sea- 
sick for his two sous!” Mamma explained to 
the little fellow that he had not been on board 
a real ship; but he would not be comforted, 
and it required a very large piece of ginger- 
bread to pacify him. ‘The mats de cocagne were 
attended by numerous climbers, the most active 
carrying off the silver watches and cups which 
hung on a wreath of foliage at the summit of 
the carefully greased pole, at a height of more 
than thirty feet. Dante may exclaim ‘‘ How 
hard it is to ascend the steps which lead to a 
stranger’s house!” but he would have found it 
much harder work to reach the top of a mat de 
cocagne, even with a bag of sand to scatter over 
the slippery road. 





Two large temporary theatres erected in the 
Champ de Mars charmed easily-pleased audi- 
ences. I doubt whether the most experienced 
dramatic critic could give a rational account of 
the play; but the subject is always a military 
one, celebrating some victory obtained by the 
French army. ‘The spectators are satisfied pro- 
vided an unlimited quantity of gunpowder is 
burned, and provided the national comes 
off victorious. As far as I could guess the 
Chinese were the victims this year, and were 
killed at a terrible rate, although they had tre- 
mendous odds in their favor. I may be mis- 
taken as to the nationality of the defeated army, 
for on these occasions the manager is seldom 
very particular about the costumes, However, 
there was no mistaking the French troops, for 
they were bona fide soldiers. Whatever the 
merits of the drama may be, I must render jus- 
tice to the good-humor of the standing specta- 
tors, who are ready to bear any amount of 
jostling. 

The clouds which had threatened to spoil the 
féte cleared away as evening approached, and 
allowed the illuminations to shine forth in all 
their splendor. The Champs Elysées, the Tro- 
cadéro, the Boulevards, and the Champ de Mars 
were as crowded as any ball-room, and one would 
have fancied the whole population of the city was 
out of doors. As soon as the final bouquet had 
sent forth the last shower of stars and rockets, 
hundreds of thousands of sight-seers pressed 
toward the bridges; but there was no violence, 
no pushing, and this year no accidents have 
occurred. 

On this auspicious day a gratuitous perform- 
ance took place at one o’clock at all the theatres. 
No tickets were delivered; the earliest comers 
entered first, as soon as the doors were open, 
and rushed toward the best places. At the 
Opera the “‘ great unwashed” had a right to sit 
in the box where, the evening before, a duchess 
displayed her white shoulders. The Parisians 
are so fond of theatricals that an ill-dressed 
crowd had already assembled in front of the 
Opera twelve hours before the opening of the 
doors. You perhaps imagine that such an aud- 
ience is no great judge of music; but the 
singers know from experience that they must 
do their very best if they wish to be applauded, 
and they exert themselves accordingly. 

The poor were not forgotten on this day of 
official rejoicing. ‘Tickets for bread and meat 
were liberally distributed among the needy. 

The death of Marshal Niel might have damped 
the gayety of the festival, if any thing could pre- 
vent Parisian sight-seers from -amusing them- 
selves. He does not seem to have been over- 
popular; but his loss is a very great one for 
France and the French army. After a brilliant 
military career, after distinguishing himself in 
Africa, at the siege of Rome in 1849, at the 
siege of Bomarsund, and especially at the battle 
of Solferino, he showed great administrative tal- 
ents as Minister of War. His funeral, the ex- 
penses of which were defrayed by the state, was 
celebrated with great pomp on the 17th. As the 
cortége passed, a heartless gamin exclaimed: 
‘*How Incky those cheap-train excursionists 
are! They were only promised fire- works, 
and they get a marshal’s funeral into the bar- 
gain!” 

The great artistic event of the day was the 
distribution of prizes to the painters or sculptors 
whose works have been the most admired at the 
annual exhibition. ‘The ceremony took place, 
under the presidency of Marshal Vaillant, in 
the splendid salon carré of the Louvre, deco- 
rated with the chefs-d’ceuvre of the old masters. 
The immense room was crowded with Senators, 
Academicians, and the friends of the laureates. 
‘The recompenses which called forth the greatest 
applause were the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
awarded to Achille Sirouy, a first-rate lithog- 
rapher and portraitist, and the gold medal given 
to Mademoiselle Jacquemart, whose likeness of 
ex-Minister Duruy was so deservedly praised in 
a late number of Harper's Bazar. 

The first prize of 100,000 francs, instituted by 
the Emperor to be awarded to the most remark- 
able work of art produced during the last ten 
years, by a painter, a sculptor, an architect, or 
a musical composer, has been given to M. Joseph 
Louis Duc. ‘The reward has fallen to the lot of 
an architect at the very moment critics are com- 
plaining that the architects of the nineteenth 
century are completely wanting in originality, 
and mere servile imitators of their predecessors. 
Besides, M. Duc was born in 1802, and is now a 
rich man; so artists grumble, and ask: ‘‘ What 
use is there in giving him a prize of encourage- 
ment? The recompense will only encourage 
him to purchase more three per cents.” 

The Emperor’s idea was an excellent and a 
generous one. The question of rewards to lit- 
erature and art still requires to be studied; for 
the end proposed is rarely or never attained. 
When the recompense, as in the present case, is 
a large one, it is poured into already well-filled 
coffers. ‘To whom, for instance, did the French 
Academy offer the quinquenuial prize of 20,000 
francs? Not to a young author of talent strug- 
gling on his way to fame, but to one of its own 
members, to M. Thiers, who, fond as he is of 
money, could not decently accept it. It must be 
confessed, too, that artists and men of letters are 
difficult to please, for the very simple reason that 
every artist and almost every writer is convinced 
that if any one has deserved a reward it is No. 1. 
Give a small recompense, and the encouragement 
will look like a mockery; give a fortune, and, as 
water goes to the mill, the money runs into the 
pocket of some venerable celebrity who does not 
want it, and who is too old to make fresh efforts. 
If you choose a young man of promise, may he 
not justify Talleyrand’s saying—‘‘ Promises were 
made to be broken?” The problem seems as dif- 
ficult to solve as that of pauperism ; and I fancy 
the best plan is to let artists take care of them- 





selves as other people do. In this case the prize 
has certainly discouraged a thousand painters or 
sculptors. 

Chance has just given another prize of 100,000 
francs—the great prize of the Toulouse Lottery 
—to a young provincial modiste. Our would-be 
funny press made the most of this coincidence 
by announcing that M. Duc had drawn the grand 
ot, and that the modiste had obtained the prize 
offered by the Emperor. ‘‘ Why not?” exclaim- 
ed one of our renowned milliners; ‘‘do you im- 
agine that it requires more talent to repair a 
tumble-down cathedral than to give a presenta- 
ble appearance to some of our customers?” By- 
the-by, the fortunate young modiste’s name is 
Madame Bonheur—Mrs. Happiness. May this 
piece of good luck never give her any reason for 
changing her name! 

The elegant and eccentric Madame De Galli- 
fet, one of the stars of the imperial court, has 
long had the privilege—if it be a privilege—of 
furnishing the subject of more or less imperti- 
nent paragraphs to our penny-a-liners. All 
sorts of odd stories were put down to her ac- 
count. The gentlemen of /a petite presse will 
henceforth have to look out for another scape- 
goat. Last week the Marquis De Gallifet, now 
a colonel of a regiment quartered in Algeria, 
paid us a flying visit, and spent a few days 
going from newspaper office to newspaper of- 
fice, ‘in order politely to request literary gossip- 
mongers not to make so free with his wife's 
name. 

M. De Villemessant, the Barnum of the Pa- 
risian press, lately announced to the public, in a 
leading article of the Figaro, that his villa of 
Seine-Port was on sale for the bagatelle of 350,- 
000 frances. Seine-Port, which is a really splen- 
did country residence, has since, it is said, been 
purchased by Mr. Henderson, of New York. It 
seems likely, as of yore, to be the summer ren- 
dezvous of French journalists ; for Mr. Hender- 
son has announced that all those who were re- 
ceived by the former owner during the last five 
years will have a right to spend a week under 
his hospitable roof. 

The civil tribunal of the Seine has just de- 
cided a suit between the Duke and Duchess 
D’Ossuna and their hairdresser. When ex- 
Queen Isabella named the Duke Embassador to 
the Court of St. Petersburg, his Excellency re- 
tained the services of a coiffeur, introduced by 
the firm of Leroy, Albert, & Co., to whom he 
agreed to pay 500 francs a month. A bill of 
4925 francs, comprising various articles of per- 
fumery, ete., was presented by the Parisian 
house, and the Duke offered 4175 francs, de- 
ducting a sum paid to the artiste employed by 
him. ‘The firm, however, claimed the full 
amount, alleging that their assistant had no 
right to receive a penny in their name, and 
while their noble debtor was stopping at the 
Hotel Meurice they levied an execution on his 
luggage. ‘The Court has decided that the offer 
of 4175 francs was sufficient, and condemned 
the pomatum vendor to defray all costs. 

The Marquis of Hereford was reported a short 
time ago to be at the last extremity, but he is 
now out of danger. During twenty-five consec- 
utive days he was unable to take any thing more 
nourishing than water, and for six months he 
has never left a large room in his Chateau de 
Bagatelle, near Longchamp. The visitors’ book 
kept at the porter’s lodge is filled with the most 
illustrious names, and among the inquirers the 
members of the imperial family figure very fre- 
quently. 

M. Masseras, who for many years was chief ed- 
itor of the Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), 
has lately become the principal owner of La 
France, a journal established in 1860 by Senator 
La Guerroniére. The paper, conducted by M. 
Masseras, has entered into a more liberal path 
than that which was followed under the direction 
of the ex-proprietor, and has already acquired a 
more extensive influence. Thanks to the expe- 
rience acquired during a long sojourn in the 
United States, M. Masseras has become an es- 
sentially practical journalist, and does not lose 
himself in those interminable theoretical dissert- 
ations which are enough to frighten the readers 
of most French newspapers. 

Among the Americans now visiting our city 
are General Banks, Senator Fenton, and Sena- 
tor Ramsey. X. Y. Z 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


5 apr horrible calamity in Avondale Coal-mine, 
at Plymouth, Pennsylvania, is thrilling the 
entire community. How many agonizing de- 
tails will continue to arrive from day to day 
it is impossible to tell. That over one hun- 
dred persons should suddenly be buried in a 
burning tomb is a horror too appalling to con- 
template. The town of Plymouth is in the heart 
of the Wyoming Valley, and is one of the great 
coal-mining dépéts. It is situated on the bank 
of the Susquehanna River, about twenty miles 
from Scranton. The Avondale mine was entered 
by a perpendicularshaft; and the wooden screens 
erected for coal, trestle-work, etc., having taken 
fire, the débris fell into the shaft, completely 
shutting off all ventilation, and doubtless set- 
ting fire to the coal in the mine. 





Among the paintings destroyed in the fire 
which recently consumed Earle’s picture -gal- 
lery, in Philadelphia, was Bierstadt’s celebrated 
y Yosemite Valley,”’ which was valued at $15,000. 





Gentle woman, as represented by one of the 
sex at the White Mountains, seems determined 
to have her “‘ rights,’” whether man is willing or 
not. An exchange tells of a smart Massachu- 
setts damsel who insisted upon riding down the 
mountain on the locomotive. The engineer ob- 

ted. She persisted. He told her he could 


not take the oa She said “she would.” She 
erched herself upon the engine, and would not 
Tove it. She came to pea, vet after the peril, ra- 
at she couldn’t talk, 


diant, glowing, so hungry 
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coach. He told her she ‘mustn't.’ She said 
“she would; she would sit any where.”’ There 
were six on two seats, and a bag of corn besides. 
She sprang up under the driver’s reins, and there 
she rode out her victory. 


. 





The principal summer resort of the residents 
of Cleveland is “Little Mountain,” situated 
about twenty miles from the city, and six from 
Lake Erie. It is almost the only thing resem- 
bling a mountain that can be found in Northern 
Ohio, is six hundred feet high, and commands a 
fine view of the lake. The summit is nearly 
level for many acres. 3 





** Achapesnorricher”’ may be a very appetizing 
substance, but the name is enough to bring on 
an attack of dyspepsia. It is a new variety of 
musk-meilon. 





The American Agriculturist tells little girls how 
to make a horticultural doll. A hollyhock turn- 
ed upside down supplies a bright-colored skirt 
and a green waist. A grape furnishes the head, 
straws are used for arms, and beans for feet. 
Then a belt ribbon is obtained from the skin of 
a rhubarb stem. Considerable variety might be 
introduced, and little folk find infinitely more 
amusement in using their inventive faculties to 
make toys than in merely playing with the cost 
ly things bought from the shop. 





August departed in the midst of a cold snap. 
A heavy snow-storm prevailed on Mount Wash- 
ington, the ice causing considerable damage to 
the telegraph wires. Even in New York city a 
little flurry of snow-flakes fell amidst the rain 
one day. In the country farmers were anxious 
lest early frosts should injure their crops. But 
September has come with gentle footsteps, tring- 
ing soft winds and sunny days—yes, even some 
hot days—to compensate for the unusual cool- 
ness of the summer. 


The first specimens of Doré’s oil-paintings 
ever brought to this country are now on ex- 
hibition in this city at the Somerville Art Gal- 
lery. The subjects are ‘‘ Jephtha’s Daughter’’ 
and ‘‘ Dante and Virgil crossing the Frozen Re- 
gions of Hell.”? Each painting is about eight- 
een feet in iength by eleven in height. They 
are valued at $10,000 apiece. The execution is 
characteristic of Doré’s pencil. 





Almost every year some watering-place expe- 
riences a disastrous fire. Cape May has been the 
sufferer this season. Several hotels and many 
prominent buildings were destroyed in the re- 
cent conflagration. Summer visitors, as well 
as residents, lost a good deal in apparel and per- 
sonal property. 


Alaska is sending vast quantities of fur to San 
Francisco. So also are Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territories. San Francisco is ey be- 
coming a very important fur market. Last year 
more than two million dollars’ worth of fur wag 
sent from that city to New York. 





A German lady, aged 81, who has lived in Troy 
for many years, recently started on a journey to 
her native country. She walked ten miles the 
day before she sailed. It is said she will be mar- 
ried soon to a gentleman twenty years her jun- 
ior. 





Prince Edward Island—where Prince Arthur 
of England lately received so many testimonies 
of honor and regard—is about eight hundred 
miles from New York. It is one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, about twenty-five in 
breadth, and is but a few miles from the main 
land of New Brunswick. It is surrounded by 
the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence on one 
side, and of the Straits of Northumberland on the 
other. The climate is delightful; and a special 
attraction is the abundant opportunity for va- 
rious kinds of fishing. 





Towa has an Ida Lewis; but her name has not 
been given to the public—which, though unfor- 
tunate for the public, is most fortunate for her. 
Two lads about sixteen years old were rowing 
on the river near Davenport, when the boat be- 
gan to fill and sink. In attempting to bail it 
they overturned it. The daughter of a fisher- 
man saw the accident, got into a small boat and 
rowed to the spot, where she succeeded in rescu- 
ing the lads, who were clinging to the boat and 
oars, and nearly exhausted by their efforts. But 
perhaps, to some, all the romance of this deed 
is lost because the name of the brave girl is 
withheld from print. 





‘**Carleton,” of the Boston Journal, says that, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad will not only be 
built, but will become the great trunk road of 
the continent, and gives various reasons for this 
opinion. It will be the shortest line between 
the millions that are to occupy the country north 
of the Ohio River and the Middle States on the 
one hand, and the Pacific on the other; it will 
be the shortest line for passenger travel between 
England and China; it lies through the great 
wheat-field of the continent; it will have its 
western terminus in the future New England of 
the Pacific coast—a region yet to be dotted all 
over with manufacturing towns; it lies through 
a region where the climate is milder in winter 
than along the central belt of the continent, and 
which for the entire distance is capable of sus- 
taining an agricultural or industrial community. 





That bloody carnival, the Juggernaut Festi- 
val at Serampore, is gradually yielding to civil- 
izing influences. This year there appeared to 
be comparatively little enthusiasm among the 
people in regard to it. An India paper states 
that the two great cars still stand on the road- 
side, half in the ditch, because the people will 
not pull them back to their places. In spite of 
the numbers hired to pull and to applaud, the 
cars were moved, on the first occasion, only 
half the usual distance, and there they lie in the 
mud, with the idols on them and flags flying. 
The Brahmins applied to the authorities to com- 
pel the people to pull, but in vain. Thus idol- 
atry in and near the great cities of India seems 
to be tottering, supported by no enthusiasm 
and little faith. 
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Different Cravat Bows, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—This cravat bow consists of five tabs made of embroidered tulle 
and lace, and each anderlaid with an end of light blue ribbon. ‘The tulle 
strip for the tabs is an inch and a quarter wide, and is embroidered with en- 


ameled cotton and edged with 


arrow strip of embroidery and gathered 


edging three-quarters of an inch wide. The length of the upper tabs is 
three, and that of the under four inches. The ribbon is an inch wide. The 
tabs are arranged on a muslin foundation. The upper part of the bow is 
completed with a rosette formed of an oval piece of embroidery and edging. 

Fig. 2.—This bow consists of two loops and ends, made of a two-inch- 


wide strip of 


k reps. The ends are each three inches long, with a hem 


on the sides stitched down from the right side, while the ends are sloped, 
A pin is arranged on the under side of the bow. The loops are each two 
inches long, and both these and the upper part of the ends are lined with 
stiff muslin. A band over the middle completes the bow. 


Fig. 3.—This bow requires 
two bias strips of red satin 
each eight inches long and 
two inches and a half wide. 
Hem these on the ends and 
on one side, and arrange the 
other side in small pleats all 
lying in one direction. Both 
pleated strips are arranged 
on foundation muslin, and 
covered with gathered lace 
two inches wide. Finish 
the middle with a ruche of 
double material an inch and 
a half wide. On the back 
of the bow arrange a pin for 
fastening. 

Fig. 4.—The ends of this 
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Fig. 2.—Euperserry Sirk Cravat Bow. 
g 


blue satin ribbon cravat bow are each ornamented with a little rosette 


tatted with fine white cotton. 


this rosetie in full s 


Fig. 5.—Campric anp Lace Cravat 


Bow: 


The accompanying illustration shows 
The ribbon is two inches wide. The corners 


of the ends are laid back on the 
under side and fastened so as to 
make the ends pointed. The large 
leaf-like parts of the bow consist of 
four inches, and the smaller ones 
of three inches of satin ribbon, 
which are gathered on the ends and 
on one side. Ornament the central 
loop with a little tatted ro 

sette. 

Fig. 5.—This cravat bow consists 
of two strips of muslin each four 
inches wide. The under strip is 
six, and the upper one four inches 
long. On the end of each strip set 
a muslin ruffle, which consists of a 
strip of muslin an inch and a quar- 
ter wide hemmed on one side, and 
laid in box-pleats half an inch wide 
and half an inch apart. Each pleat 
is ornamented with application em- 
broidery, a narrow strip of which 
heads the ruffling. Edge both the 
ends and ruffling with Valenciennes 
lace. Pleat the upper ends together, 
and finish with a rosette made of an 
embroidered figure and lace. 

Fig. 6.—This cravat bow is form- 
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ed of two rounded tabs arranged under a lace bow. The under tulle tab is 
six inches long, three inches wide on the under end, and an inch and a 
half wide on the upper end, and is edged with gathered Valenciennes lace 
an inch wide, headed with a narrow application strip of embroidery. Above 
this another tab is imitated with the lace and embroidery. The upper tab 
is four inches long and three inches and a half wide. The middle is set 
together of lace insertion, and edged with lace and embroidery. The tabs 
are pleated on the upper ends and held together with a bow. 


Tatted Rosette for Cravat Bows, Caps, etc. 


Tus rosette is worked with very fine tatting cotton. Begin with the 
middle ring and work for this 1 ds. (double stitch), then nine times altern- 
ately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., lastly, 1 p., 1 ds., after which join in a ring and 
cut the thread. The row following is worked with two threads.. »* work 
first with one thread a little ring as follows: 4 ds., fasten to a p. of the mid- 
dle ring, 4 ds., then turn 
the work and work with 
two threads close at the end 
of the little ring 5 ds., 1 p., 
5 ds. From > repeat nine 
times. Fasten the thread 
to the first ring and cut it 
off. Next follows the cir- 
cle of three-leaved figures, 
which are worked separate- 
ly, but joined with each 
other and with the seallops 
of the preceding round by 
means of picots. The two 
side leaves of each figure 
always count 5 ds., 1 p., 
5 ds., 1 p., 5ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; 
the middle leaf counts 4 ds. 
more. The outer row of 
scallops is again worked with two threads. Work first * a ring 
with one thread as follows: 14 ds., fasten to the picot of the fol- 
lowing side leaf of a three-leaved figure, 7 ds., 1 p., 7 ds., then 
turn the work and work with two 
threads eight times alternately 2 ds., 

1 p., then again 2 ds. Now turn the 
work arfd work again with one thread 
a ring as follows: 7 ds., fasten to the p. 
of the former ring, 7 ds., fasten to the 
next side leaf of a three-leaved figure, 
14ds. Having turned the work, 

work a scallop with two threads 


Fig. 3.—Rep Satin anp Lace Cravat Bow. 


like the preceding, and repeat in the round 


from >. 


The cravat bow, Fig. 4, shows this 


rosette as ornament for the ends of the bow. 


for marking pocket-handkerch 


Alphabet and Figures for 
marking Linen. 
Tue letters of this alphabet may be used 
s, bed- 


linen, towels, table-cloths, napkins, etc. 
The illustration also shows corresponding 
figures. . Work the hair-strokes in diag- 
onal half-polka stitch, the close white 
parts in diagonal satin stitch, and the mid- 
dle open-work parts in point Russe. Red 
marking cotton, black silk, or white knit- 
ting cotton may be used, according to taste. 
The corresponding small letters were given 
in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II., No, 32, p. 500. 


Fig. 6.—Tui.r, Insertion, 
AND Lack Cravat Bow. 
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ALPHABET AND FiGuRES FOR MARKING LineN.—[For Small Letters see Harper’s Bazar, Vol. I1., No, 82. 
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Coiffures, Figs. 1-6. 

Tue new styles of coiffures show the back hair arranged in chatelaine braids and 
curls. The front hair is waved, and a tuft of short curls is sometimes worn over 
the forehead. 

Fig. 1.—Back hair arranged in three-strand chatelaine braids. Front hair slight- 
ly waved and artanged in the manner shown by the illustration. Short curls fall 
over the forehead. A cluster of short curls and a single long curl complete the 
coiffure. 

Fig. 2.—Back hair arranged in three- 
strand chatelaine braids. The front hair 
combed back from the forehead and 
slightly waved. on 

Fig. 3.—Chignon of long and short 
curls and a long three-strand braid hang- 
ing down the back. A narrow tortoise- 
shell chignon band and a bow complete 
the chignon. ‘The front hair is arranged 
in short curls. 

Figs. 4-—6.—Back hair arranged in 






Fig. 4.—Corrrure with Dovus.e 
PARTING AND CHATELAINE Bratps, 
[See Figs. 5 and 6.] 


three - strand . chatelaine 
braids. Front hair ar- 
ranged in a double part- 
ing, the lower half plain 
and the upper half wayed 
by means of the crimper, 
which is shown in Fig. 5 
with a portion of the hair 
still wound over it. The 
waved portion of the front 
hair falls over the fore- 
head in the manner shown 
by Figs. 4-6. Arrange this first, and then comb up the smooth front 
hair (see Fig. 5) and fasten the ends. Lastly, arrange the back hair 
in the manner shown by Fig. 4 of the three-strand braid seen on Figs. 
5 and 6. 


Fig. 5.—MANNER OF ARRANGING Dovuns_e 


Parting. First Detart.—[See Fig. 4. | 


Walking Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Dress and casaque of black and white plaid poplin. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a flounce twelve inches wide, 
which is arranged in regular pleats lying in one direction. Above the 
flounce are two bias folds of black velvet. The paletot is trimmed with 
black velvet and black silk tassels. Black straw round hat trimmed 
with daisies. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray gros faille, trimmed around the bottom with 
three pleated flounces of the same material. Metternich mantle of 
black gros faille, trimmed with gathered lace and a black gros faille 
sash, Black lace bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Dress and casaque of vio- 
let serge. ‘The flounce js fourteen 
inches wide, and is bound on the up- 
per edge with violet satin and set on 
with two bias folds of violet satin. 
The casaque, with wide open sleeves, 
is trimmed similarly. Hat of English 
braid, trimmed with a feather and 
asters. Parasol of violet silk. 






























FACES. 


HERE aare faces 

which all men meet, 
which all men know, 
which all men love.— 
When they reappear 
unto the eye ‘they do 
not haunt, they soothe. 
They are ministering 
faces: faces which seem 
crowned, like a saint, 
with a halo of light of 
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Fig. 1.—Dress with Casague or BLack AND WHITE 
Priaiw Poptry. 














Fig. 1.—CoirrurEe witH 


SHORT CURLS. 






Fig. 6.—MANNER OF ARRANGING DOUBLE 
Partine. Sreconp Deratr. 


[See Fig. 4. ] 
































Fig. 2.—Dress or Gray Gros FAILLe wiTH 
METTERNICH MANTLE. 


WALKING DRESSES. 
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whose subtle irradiation the heart is alone sensible. In such faces are to be 
found no personification of the darker emotions of life. The lips and the eyes 
are genial with a tenderness to which wisdom has imparted the exquisite refine- 
ment of a faint sadness. Such faces can not offend, neither in their rejections 
nor in their beseechings; neither in their gladness when confronting despair, 
norin their peacefulness when opposing 
anger, nor in their love when facing 
hate. Upon them humanity has 
stamped its fairest impress. They 
are not more describable than faces 
which are weird, or cunning, or intel- 
lectual, or haughty, or depraved. But 
they embody the idealism all thinkers 


Fig. 2.—CoIrFURE WITH THREE-STRAND 
CHATELAINE Bratps. 


on the Madonna, all painters of 
Charity, all dreamers of some 
sweetest achievement of God, 
strive to realize. Nor let them 
be held impossible because of 
this faultlessness of expression ; 
or non-existent because they are 
rare. 








TOYS Or THE CLASSIC Fig. 3.—CorrFuRE WITH LONG AND SHORT 
PERIOD. CURLS AND THREE-STRAND BRAID. 


T may easily be guessed that 

dolls have always been regarded as quite indispensable, at least by children of 
the gentler sex, although the scantiness of the ancient costume must have de- 
prived the little ladies of the period of much of that pleasure which their mod- 
ern representatives derive from the process known as dressing their dolls. These 
little puppets seem to have closely resembled our own: the ruder and coarser 
sorts roughly modeled in wood or clay, like the present Dutch toys; the more 
expensive in wax or ivory, and often with flexible joints. The doll’s house, with 
its tiny furniture; the money-boxes, with their little slits for the reception of 
stray drachme and sestertii; the drinking-mug, and its familiar inscription; the 
figures of cow, and horse, and pig, so dear to our own children, were equally 
well known to their classical prototypes ; and we may be sure that there was no 
lack of such presents when the gossips met, according to traditional custom, to 
bid the little stranger welcome, and to offer the gifts which usage had prescribed 
for such occasions—the érrijpia dépa. Nor were more artistic puppets alto- 
gether unknown. The marionette, and the wires which control its movements, 
are as old as Aristotle; and the little 
automata charged with mercury, whose 
movements foretell the changes of the 
weather, have been traced back by some 
to the mythic period of Dedalus. 
Noah’s ark, of course, had not yet been 
heard of outside a small nation on the 
coast of Syria; but the Trojan horse, 
and its wealth of concealed warriors, 
was an-admirable substitute: and al- 
though dissecting-maps had not been 
invented, there were already several 
royal roads to learning in the shape of 
ivory alphabets, Chinese puzzles, ete. ; 
and from the perfection to 
which the art of work- 
ing in mosaic had been 
brought, it was easy to 
arrange a course of 
natural history by the 
construction of chang- 
ing figures, and to 
teach the rudiments of 
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arithmetic by all manner of amusing combina- 
tions in stone and metal. Hand-ball in all its 
forms was perhaps the most favorite of all 
games, and was practiced from boyhood to old 
age. The advantage to be derived from the use 
of the racquet does not seem to have been recog- 
nized, but a kind of golf, played with curved 
sticks, is occasionally spoken of, and the stir- 
ring game of foot-balll was as popular then as it 
has been in medieval and modern days. ‘The 
gambling propensities of boys found ample scope 
in the use of nuts, the classical substitute for 
marbles. ‘The marble itself is of doubtful an- 
tiquity, although there is some reason to believe, 
from a passage in Suetonius, that the wise Au- 
gustus did not disdain to knuckle down at taw. 

But it was at the children’s parties that the 
greatest resemblance to our modern games may 
be traced; or, to speak more correctly, the same 
games have been preserved with only local shades 
of difference. That was the time for blindman’s- 
buff, for puss-in-the-corner, for forfeits, and hot- 
cockles. Then, when the day was fine, the boys 
and girls assembled for kiss-in-the-ring, the re- 
cipient of the salute being playfully held up by 
the ears, and the frog in the middle (Midas was 
his ancient name) suffered the penalties of his 
position. Some school-boy games were pursued 
at a later period of life than the modern Mrs. 
Grundy would deem consistent with dignity. 
But the Greeks adored every thing which in- 
volved healthy and graceful exercise, and saw 
no inconsistency in old age seeking vigor and re- 
laxation even in boyish sports. ‘Thus, not only 
were men of mature age accustomed, as we have 
already seen, to play at hand-ball, but even the 
hoop and the swing were not dropped when boys 
left school, but were carried into the gymnasiums 
of the seniors, and were even, as Hippocrates in- 
forms us, recommended by the faculty to patients 
with languid circulations. 








BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
OR, THE 
Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
MARGERY'S READING OF A RIDDLE. 


Durie this time I had not been unmindful 
of my foster-sister and of the promise I had 
made her. Prosperity and applause had not 
spoiled the gentle and loving nature of Margery 
Hawker, and in the midst of the intoxication of 
her success, the ever-growing brilliancy of her 
fame, she yearned for her father and mother, 
and her old home. Margery had spoken the 
truth as it was in her inmost heart when she had 
said bitterly, that every door but one was open 
to her, and that one barred her from the thresh- 
old she most desired to pass. I wrote to dear 
old Jack Hawker, the ‘‘ daddy” of my childish 
days, and I have seldom performed a more 
painful task. The old game-keeper was no 
common man; to an unbending sense of duty 
he added strong common-sense and remarkably 
acute perception; and I knew the story I had 
to tell would not satisfy or really console him. 
Jack Hawker’s sorrow must be irreparable; I 
could only hope to soften his anger, and induce 
him to admit Margery to his home, by proving 
to him thas she had at least the formal status of 
**an honest woman.” He was a much less ig- 
norant man than most persons in his humble 
station; and I knew he could read my letter 
without having recourse to assistance. I began 
by acknowledging my visit to Hauteville, and 
screening his wife from his anger at the con- 
cealment from him, by explainifig that it had 
been agreed upon only until I should have suc- 
ceeded in tracing Margery, which I had now 
done. I told him the story of his child’s mar- 
riage, briefly and plainly; and trusting to the 
future for an explanation of her present position, 
and for overcoming the prejudice which he would 
be certain to feel against a stage career, so ter- 
rible and so utterly unknown to such simple 
people, I contented myself with saying that she 
was earning an honest livelihood, and was re- 
spected by every one who knew her. I entreat- 
ed him to send his daughter a message of for- 
giveness, and permission to revisit her home. I 
did not read the ietter to Margery, but told her 
its contents, which she heard with tearful eyes 
and a perturbed countenance. 

**If he lets me go home, Robert,” said Mar- 

, ‘I will go in the russet gown and the 
plain mob, which I wish I had never laid aside 
for any other gear; and perhaps, when I see the 
old place again, and sit under the old trees, when 
I help my mother, as I will, please God, to scour 
the tiles and skim the pot, I may feel like Mar- 
gery Hawker again.” 

And then she and I fell to talking of the 
Hauteville woods, of the warrener’s ledge, of 
our childish sports and quarrels, of the pet ani- 
mals whom we had reared, until it seemed im- 

ible that she could really be a famous, fash- 

hard-working actress, and I a weather- 
war-worn soldier of fortune. 

It was a week after I had written to Jack 
Hawker, and on the day succeeding my visit to 
Madame Adolphine, that I got an answer, which 
I carried at once to Mrs. Hunter’s lodgings. It 
consisted of only a few lines, written in a large 
round hand, each letter having evidently been 
formed with great care and pains, and had been 

i by the carrier to Willborough, and 
forwarded thence by the coach to London. I 
shall never forget Tieeny's face when I came 
into her parlor with the letter in my hand. She 
was attired in a white damask morning-gown, 
and wore no She was busy with a 
mantua-maker about a stage costume—it was for 
**Lady Anne,” and declared to be a miracle of 





taste—and Pringle, her woman, was_ turning 
over a box of laces. Margery’s tongue was go- 
ing volubly enough when I entered the room, 
but, catching sight of the letter, she faltered, 
turned pale, and sat down. Pringle hurried the 
mantua-maker away, and we were alone. 

‘*Oh, Robert, is it bad news ?” said Margery, 
with appealing eyes. 

“No. Do you think I should have brought 
it thus if it were bad news? Read your father’s 
letter, Margery, for yourself.” It ran thus: 


‘*Honorep Sim,—I am humbly obliged for 
your letter, and for the news of my poor girl. 
Since it can not now be better, I thank God she 
has an honest name, and is living an honest life. 
Her mother has taken on sorely about her. She 
has my leave to come to her home when she 
will. With my duty, from your servant to com- 
mand, Joun Hawker.” 


Margery let the paper fall, and covered her 
face with her hands, 

That Jack Hawker should address me, the 
‘* Robin” of old times, as ‘* Honored Sir,” and 
say he was ‘‘humbly obliged,” seemed strange 
and even ludicrous, but his letter gave me much 
satisfaction. I did not heed the coldness of his 
words; that would have come of the difficulty 
of expressing himself in the unaccustomed form 
of writing; but he believed me, and he was rec- 
onciled with Margery. 

“T will go at the end of this engagement,” 
she said. ‘* You will take me, Robert, will you 
not ?” 

I gladly promised her that I would; and then 
told her the time had come for her to assume 
Philip Hay’s name. She was amused at the ac- 
count I gave her of Mr. Johnson, and the eager- 
ness with which he had undertaken that the re- 
port should reach Sir Everard Lestrange. 

‘* He grows more and more foolish,” she said ; 
‘last night he seemed quite beside himself, and 
was so mysterious, that if I had been at all 
afraid of any thing, if I had any one in the 
world to care about, except those with whom 
he could be in no way concerned, he would have 
frightened me. The poor man’s brain is turned, 
as I believe, between his own vanity and his in- 
fatuation about me.” 

I then told Mrs. Hunter of my visit to Wan- 
stead; and she,was very kind and womanly in 
her pity and regret for the loneliness and poverty 
of Philip’s sister. 

‘<Tf she lacks work she shall have it from me,” 
she said. ‘‘I don’t give Adolphine credit for 
employing her from any motive of remorse about 
Philip Hay ; indeed I doubt whether she had any 
knowledge of his fate or yours. Why should he 
have told her or any one beyond the crimps who 
seized you? [I can tell nothing; I never saw 
her since that terrible day; I felt her arms around 
me, lifting me from the ground and dragging me 
away, when you fell wounded, and the men seized 
you; but that was all. He” (Margery rarely 
named her cruel seducer) ‘had said Adolphine 
should carry the news of your marriage to her 
mistress, and I suppose she did so; but I never 
knew. I have no notion whether Lady Le- 
strange knows who I am; she would be the last 
to be told of her husband’s pursuit of me, though 
they say all the town knows that story.” 

‘* Tt is plain that Lady Lestrange has not found 
out Adolphine’s real character, for she employs 
her still, and her husband could hardly force her 
to do that.” 

‘*T am not so sure, Robert; Mrs. Winbolt did 
not tell you that Lady Lestrange continued her 
custom to her, though she had been Lady Bar- 
bara’s milliner, and had made her own wedding- 
clothes. Be sure her husband would not permit 
her. I believe she is a lady of such spirit, that 
if she had ever come to a knowledge of the truth, 
she would have left him forever, at any cost of 
publicity and scandal, and though she must have 
left him a beggar.” 

This sounded strange and unlikely in my ears, 
to whom Dora had ever appeared the impersona- 
tion of gentleness and timid yielding. But Mar- 
gery assured me she had heard enough of Lady 
Lestrange to feel sure that the mere fact that she 
still remained under the same roof with Sir Ever- 
ard, no matter on what terms they lived—and 
of that she knew nothing—was evidence quite 
conclusive and satisfactory that she was still in 
profound ignorance of the truth. Even if by any 
chance she had learned who Margery was, she 
doubtless believed her separated from me, or 
that I was dead, as Margery herself had long be- 
lieved. 

With what sorrow, what love, what hatred, 
what wild impatience to set myself right in her 
eyes, my heart swelled, as I thought of Dora’s 
being still deceived. How I longed for the mo- 
ment when she should hear the truth from my 
own lips, as I was resolved she must hear it. Nei- 
ther force nor stratagem should prevent that; no 
earthly power should come between me and the 
clearing up of the iniquitous mystery which had 
condemned me to years of such unmerited suffer- 
ing. When her health should permit her reap- 
pearance in the gay resorts of the town, I would 
throw myself in her way and force her to listen 
to me. 

At any cost I would do this, on the very first 
opportunity that should offer. In vain did Mar- 
gery urge that time and patience might put into 
my hands the additional weapon of a clew to the 
plot of which the burglary, as we were both equal- 
ly convinced, was the chief feature. If the clew 
did not present itself before the opportunity, I 
would wait for it no longer. When I told Mar- 
gery what had occurred at Adolphine’s show- 
rooms, she was greatly disturbed. 

**T am thankful you did not meet him there!” 
she exclaimed; ‘‘a hostile encounter between 
you would be most unfortunate; would in the 
present state of things put you hopelessly in the 
wrong. ‘There is nothing surprising to me in 
your finding Adolphince and him on terms imply- 
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ing the utmost intimacy. She was his mistress 
when he took me away—he did not care that I 
should know it, not. even from the first—and 
while he did maintain a poor pretense of liking 
for me. She was only one of many victims, 
though I ought not to call her so; for a vicious 
life came easily to her, and she was ready to. be 
his accomplice in any thing. When she left his 
wife’s service and took up the milliner’s business 
it was with Lady Lestrange’s money, no doubt; 
he set her up in it, and I suppose she has been a 
tool of all his wickedness since, as before.” 

“No doubt; but now they are quarreling. 
The rogues are falling out, Margery.’ 

She sat still, pondering for a while; then she 
looked up suddenly, with a bright flash in her 
face, and caught my hands in hers, erying: 

‘*There’s the clew, Robert, there’s the clew! 
It’s a secret which Adolphine knows, and he 
wants to buy the evidence from her. It’s asecret; 
itisindeed! Iamsureitis; it has flashed across 
me this moment. If it is the secret—oh, Robert, 
if it should be the secret, and Fate has sent you 
the clew! Repeat the words@%ain, the very 
words you heard. Don’t say Iam foolish; don’t 
say this is a wildly romantic, stagy notion; but 
repeat the very words.” 

Her energy, her eagerness, the intensity of her 
look and gesture, so carried me away that I hard- 
ly realized her meaning; but I obeyed her, and 
recapitulated the words I had overheard, exactly 
as I had told them to her before. 

** * Nothing shall induce me to give it up,’” she 
repeated. ‘‘‘TJt is a large sum; I mean to have 
many such sums. Thére is danger but to you, 
not tome. Jam safe either way.’ Robert, it is 
the clew; I am sure it is.” 

But I did not feel any such confidence. Con- 
sidering the relations between Adolphine and Sir 
Everard Lestrange, and the woman’s utterly un- 
scrupulous character, such as I had good reason 
to know it to be, nothing could be more likely 
than that she held possession of more than one 
guilty seeret, which he would have been glad to 
purchase of her at a heavy price ; but why should 
this particular bargain have any reference to me? 
If even it had such a reference, it might very 
well be to the devilish device of the mock mar- 
riage between Margery and me in which she had 
aided. But what could be less likely than that 
there should be any question of that, or of me in 
any way, after the lapse of all these years, dur- 
ing which their villainy had been successful, and 
their victim, having made no sign, doubtless for- 
gotten? I reminded my foster-sister that she 
and I, being occupied with the fact of my exist- 
ence and return, would naturally forget that no- 
thing of the sort would be in the thoughts of our 
enemies. But Margery would not listen to me; 
she was unconvinced. ‘The idea had taken such 
hold of her as her impetuous nature favored ; 
and when, on Pringle’s coming to tell her it was 
time to go to the theatre for rehearsal, she had 
to dismiss me, she repeated, as she clasped my 
hand: ‘‘It is the clew, Robert; I know it is the 
clew.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A MEETING AND ITS RESULTS. 


Art this time my mind was so entirely occu- 
pied with the scenes and persons belonging at 
once to the past and the present, that I dwelt 
but little on the image of my father and that en- 
counter with him, which assuredly was one of 
the strangest incidents of my life, which had al- 
ready had more than an ordinary share of ro- 
mantic vicissitude. Indeed, all that had befallen 
in Bengal already seemed distant and dream-like, 
and it was very difficult to me to realize that I 
had actually lived there so long, had seen such 
wonderful and terrible sights, and was destined 
to return thither to fulfill a soldier’s career, and 
doubtless rest in an unknown grave in that dis- 
tant land, of which its conquerors knew, and 
cared to learn, so little. It was only when I was 
about business for Colonel Clive or Mr. Watts, 
or when writing to them, that my thoughts were 
with the later time and incidents of my life. My 
meeting with my father, too, seemed dream-like ; 
and as [ did not hear from him—though when a 
ship came in I went at once to Mr. Swinfen to 
ask for the promised letter—it sometimes ap- 
peared I must have fancied all the strange train 
of incidents, in the delirium which I have heard 
said always comes with battle, even to old and 
seasoned soldiers. I had written to him during 
my voyage home and since my arrival, sending 
my letter to the address in the city of Paris which 
he had given me, and relating to him very fully 
the particulars of my interview with Mr. Blade, 
the contents of the box for which I had driven a 
bargain, and my visit to Hauteville. I had a 
feeling, half hope, half presentiment, that Haute- 
ville might one day revert to the old line; and I 
strove to rekindle my father’s interest in the 
place, dwelling upon such points as I knew must 
be most fresh in his remembrance, as they were 
in his boyhood most dear to his heart, and re- 
lating the sad condition in which I had found 
old Anthony Grimshaw. Captain Sangfroid had 
become so thorough a Frenchman, he had so 
resolutely and completely cut himself adrift from 
the old life, I did not hope, though I ardently 
wished, for much sympathy from him, especially 
as Lady Barbara’s death had severed the strongest 
link between him and England. 

I was revolving these thoughts sadly enough 
while waiting for the return of the messenger I 
had sent to inquire for Lady Lestrange, when it 
occurred to me that I might have gained some- 
thing if I had let Mrs. Grimshaw know that 
Roderick Ainsleigh, the man whom she hated 
so unrelentingly, toward whom she cherished an 
unsleeping sense of injury, was still alive. Could 
the old feud between the banished prodigal, who 
was in my opinion unconscious of the existence 
of the feelings he was believed to have trampled 
upon and betrayed, and the harsh, vindictive, 


puritanical woman have been healed, if she had 
been told that there still was a place for repent- 
ance and reparation, there where she had long 
believed in only the hopeless silence and separa- 
tion of the grave? Weare all apt to blame our- 
selves, when an occasion is past, for not acting 
differently from what we have done, forgetting 
that the time which has since elapsed has brought 
more knowledge; and this was ever a habit, a 
defect of my mind. 

“TI will try that, if all beside fails me,” I 
thought; ‘‘I will essay the striking of that rocky 
heart, perhaps some sweet waters may yet flow 
from it. If, as they say, this woman once really 
ae him, she must hear he still lives with re- 
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My messenger returned and surprised me with 
the intelligence that Lady Lestrange was so much 
better, she had gone.out to take the air in her 
coach, as far as the village or Kensington, which 
the fine ladies affected, and where there was a 
noted place for cream and syllabub. Her lady- 
ship was not expected to return to St. James's 
Square that night, but would lie at the house of 
a friend, one Mrs. Pendaroes, a lady whom I 
came to know afterward, in the lifetime of her 
second husband, Dr. Delany. I knew the place 
where the coaches set down their loads, and be- 
thought me that I might ride thither, and catch 
sight of Dora from a distance; for I did not pur- 
pose to accost her, believing that she could not 
see me without some emotion, which might be 
harmful to her. 

The road to Kensington was quite gay with 
coaches and folks a horseback, for the weather 
was fine, and it was Whitsuntide. I rode along, 
sometimes exchanging a salute or a word with 
an acquaintance, until I neared the green in front 
of the palace, where a long line of coaches was 
drawn up, and their fair occupants were taking 
the air, attended by gentlemen or by their wait- 
ing-women. I gave my horse to one of the fel- 
lows who plied at the gates for that purpose, and 
entering, strolled about among the groups, but 
not for some time discerning her whom I sought. 
At length I turned aside into a glade, in which 
there are some finely-grown trees, where the 
shade was pleasant, and there I saw Lady Le- 
strange seated on the felled trunk of a tree with 
a warm mantle wrapped round her, and a silk 
hood gathered about her face. She was alone, 
save for the company of a pug-dog lying at her 
feet, with a blue ribbon attached to his collar, 
which she jerked now and then unconsciously, I 
thought, as I watched her unseen. How my 
heart beat and my sight grew dim when I knew 
that this was Dorothea, the only woman I had 
ever even fancied I loved, and while I studied 
the effect which time—the time of separation and 
suffering, which had been full of misery to me— 
had wrought upon the fragile frame, the delicate 
beauty, I remembered so well! With the re- 
membrance of every line and feature, every look 
and gesture, of Miss Hemsley as fresh in my 
mind as if I had parted from her but yesterday, 
I gazed upon Lady Lestrange. 

She was beautiful, more beautiful than she 
had been; but very much changed. I could not 
trace in her appearance any likeness to the pic- 
ture which her servant’s description of her habit- 
ual life and Margery’s remarks had caused me 
to draw in my fancy. She looked as unlike a 
brilliant, fashionable, coquettish woman of the 
world as she had looked in the old time at Haute- 
ville. ‘There was more self-possession, an as- 
sured air of place and station, about her; but 
her added years might easily have produced that. 
As she sat her head drooped forward, and her 
eyes turned languidly toward the ground, her 
attitude expressed weariness and dejection ; and 
all the lines around the delicate mouth confirmed 
that expression. Her rich luxuriant auburn hair 
was raised high above her white forehead, and 
one long thick curl fell at the side of her neck, 
under the cords of her hood. She still refused, 
I perceived, to adopt the fashion of powder, and 
her fair cheek was guiltless of paint or patch to 
hide its paleness or enhance its form. Only a 
few hundred yards divided the place where she 
sat and that whence I watched her from the 
broad path filled with promenaders, the echoes 
of whose laughter, nay, even the swirl of the 
pebbles under whose sweeping trains, reached 
the spot where each of us kept such silence; 
but, nevertheless, the seclusion was perfect. The 
temptation to speak to her, to forget her feeble- 
ness, to beseech her to listen to my exculpation, 
to release myself from the pain of her contempt, 
to fulfill the dream which had haunted me, to 
still the longing which had tortured me in the 
far world, under the burning sun of Bengal, on 
the waste of waters, and, more intolerably than 
ever, in the familiar yet strange scenes of En- 
gland—was becoming too great for endurance. 
In another moment I should have forgotten ev- 
ery thing, save that she was there, in bodily 
presence, before me, that the opportunity waited 
for during long years was offering itself, when 
Dora arose, and after glancing round, as if look- 
ing for some one’s approach, walked straight 
toward the place where I was. In little more 
than a minute we were face to face, and she was 
standing, her eyes fixed, a half-uttered exclama- 
tion suspended upon her lips, as though she had 
been confronted by a ghost. Another, and I was 
by her side, at her feet. 

‘* Robert Ainsleigh !” 

“Dora!” 

I do not know what I said next. I do not 
remember the words in which I told her what 
this meeting was to me; I do not know how I 
phrased the prayer which I poured out with all 
the passion of that long agony of suffering under 
injustice and wrong, the prayer that she would 
hear me now—she who had listened to my ene- 
mies when I was far away, and defenseless in 
their hands. I know that she stammered out, 








‘**T believed you were dead ; they told me it was 
almost certain you were dead;” and that she 
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covered her eyes with her hands and shivered. 
I know that I led her back to the tree-trunk on 
which she had been sitting, and that, though I 
was relieved, I was almost frightened by the 
self-control she displayed. This was, indeed, a 
marked result of time and the world’s training 
very hard to me to realize, as I saw her com- 
posed attitude and steadily-attentive face before 
which I told my story, almost abashed, and at a 
disadvantage. It had been such pain to me to 

realize the relation subsisting between Dora and 
~ my areh enemy, that I had never faced the real- 
ity which must arise when I should encounter 
her; I had not thought of the difficulty with 
which I must tell Dora the story of her husband's 
crime; and now, when with her calm sorrowful 
worn face she confronted me, the extent and na- 
ture of that difficulty came rushing to my mind 
with a vision of the last time I had seen her, of 
the glance and the blush which had acknowl- 
edged that she loved me as I loved her, and had 
no thought of happiness beyond our union. I 
protest I never felt such agony as there was in 
the swift vision of all this, and the sense that she 
upon whom I was looking was the same, and yet 
the wife, the property of the profligate scoundrel 
from whom, in that brief moment of security, we 
had believed ourselves so safe. 

There was nothing for me to do but, master- 
ing by a supreme effort of courage and will the 
rebellious emotions which threatened to render 
this long-hoped-for interview useless, to tell my 
story with as little vehemence, as much mod- 
eration, as possible, to her whose hand I had 
pressed, whose lips I had kissed, as the hand and 
the lips of my affianced wife. I think I did so; 
I think, if Everard Lestrange had been there, 
within hearing, holden from speech, and forced 
to judge as for another, he must have confessed 
that I said less than the truth. Dora heard me 
in silence; and beyond the quivering of her eye- 
lids, and the close pressure of her intertwined 
fingers, she gave no sign of emotion, of the keen 
and heart-stirring remembrance which must have 
been—or she had been less than woman—in her 
mind. When I told her the story of the Black 
Hole, she shrank and shuddered, and stretched 
out her hand, as if imploring me to say no more; 
so I passed that over lightly, and came to the 
account of Philip Hay’s death, and the charge 
he had bequeathed to me. Then I saw by her 
face that she knew something of thisman. ‘‘ You 
have heard of him before?” I said. 

**Yes. I heard of him from the woman who, 
as you say, helped to entrap you—from Adolph- 
ine, then my waiting-woman, and in my dear 
aunt Lady Barbara's closest confidence.” 

‘* What account did she give you of him ?” 

**That he was the low and unscrupulous fel- 
low your story makes him out, but that you em- 
ployed him; that he was the agent of your pleas- 
ures and—and vices.” 

**T see, I understand ; the part he played for 
another he was said to play for me. And you 
believed it ?” 

‘*What could I do?” Lady Lestrange spoke 
with dignified composure, not with the smallest 
show of pleading or self-exculpation. ‘“‘ I knew 
you had made an extraordinary marriage—ex- 
traordinary under the circumstances; for there 
was no reason why you should have played the 
hypocrite’s part to me, and to her who had been 
a mother to me, and surely the best of friends to 

you.” 
gi God knows that is true!” I replied, fervent- 
ly; ‘‘and that this plot was laid with such in- 
fernal villainy, and carried out with such skill, 
no one could be blamed for being deceived, you 
less than any one. ‘The poor fellow who did me 
this great injury expiated it, as far as he was 
able. But, Dora—Lady Lestrange—did you 
not doubt the truth of the tale that was told 
you? did you not suspect there must have been 
some villainy at work to partus? Remembering 
that day on which we last met—and I do not, 
can not think you have forgotten it—could you 
believe that I had been so base, so false, so ut- 
terly unworthy ?” 

She grew very pale, but she resolutely kept 
her composure as she replied, *‘I have not for- 
gotten any thing. I had suspicions; all the 
stronger when I found that Lady Barbara could 
not be convinced that you had not met with foul 
play. But Sir Marcus had such positive intelli- 
gence of all that had occurred as was not to be 
disputed or set aside; and your conduct to me was 
explained—” Here she paused, though I hung 
upon her words with intense impatience. ‘‘ It is 
not fitting that, cireumstanced as we are now, 
forever parted, and in this world removed from 
the same sphere, I should enter upon the expla- 
nation which was given tome. It was very pain- 
ful, very intolerable to me at the time; but it is 
all over now.” 

“*And you will not tell me? You will not 
give me the satisfaction, the comfort of clearing 
myself from the treacherous lie, whatever it may 
have been, which, for a time at least, you be- 
lieved? I don’t think this is fair to me, Lady 
Lestrange.” 

**Then I will tell you, though I sought to 
avoid the pain and embarrassment; but perhaps 
it is your right to know. I was told that you 
had cajoled me by a false representation of the 
affair of Margery Hawker, and that you had 
used my reputed wealth as a means of getting 
credit from your dupes, boasting of the heiress 
whom you were about to wed, coupling my name 
with the low wagers which are among the in- 
famies of the day, and driving your trade in 
credulity successfully.” 

** And you believed all this? you, Dora, to 
whom I had unveiled every thought; into whose 
hand I had put the clew to the mystery of my 
foster-sister’s disappearance! How much more 
feeble must your love for me have been than 
mine for you! Who could have persuaded me 
to think evil of you? Who could have diverted 
me from the endeavor to clear you from an 





accusation, and cast the lie in the slanderer’s 
face ?” 


Her head drooped, and her face was hidden 
for a moment in her hands; but the next she 
withdrew them, and replied with the quiet digni- 
ty which had so impressed me in her manner: 
“Tt is worse than useless that we should bandy 
reproaches now ; it is vain as regards you, and— 
and cruel as regards me. I can not undo the 
past, nor rule the future. I trust that before 
you is destined to be a prosperous one.” 

** Prosperity has no meaning, no velue for me,” 
*I said, bitterly. ‘‘ Sir Everard Lestrange has 
played his game too well. Robbed of the wo- 
man I loved—whom I love—of my betrothed wife, 
of my name and character, degraded in the eyes 
of my best friend; robbed, as I believe God in 
heaven knows, of my rightful inheritance, a wan- 
derer and an outcast in a distant land, finding the 
means to live through the patronage of strangers 
—what can he desire more? The prosperity you 
coldly wish me, Lady Lestrange, can never be 
mine; but one compensation, one solace, one 
boon may be—shall be, if I have life and senses 
left me long enough to win it.” 

** You mean revenge.” 

**T do mean revenge. For this, as well as for 
a sight of you—for the face I have wearied and 
longed to see, the voice I have languished and 
pined to hear—I have come back to my native 
land, to endure the revival of all the old bitter- 
ness, the resuscitation of all the old wrong, the 
pangs of all the old pain. Do you think I am in 
truth the mean and wretched creature they have 
made me out to you; that I should tamely bear 
the unsurpassed evil this man has wrought against 
me; that I should not exhaust every conceivable 
means of bringing his crime home to him, and 
disgrace him in the eyes of the world, which ad- 
mires the profligate indeed, but would hardly tol- 
erate the convicted confederate and employer of 
thieves ?” 

I had spoken with extreme heat and vehemence, 
goaded to exasperation by the sight of her, and 
the ever-present sense of the impassable barrier 
which divided me from her. She heard me with 
quivering lips, her forced composure evidently 
near its overthrow. 

“If you could prove all you say; if you had 
convincing evidence of all you believe; if you 
did your worst against Sir Everard Lestrange, 
what would you gain by it? How would you be 
the better for it, Robert Ainsleigh !” 

** How should I be the better for it? In posi- 
tion, in fortune, in feeling; in the triumph of 
punishing an unscrupulous enemy, of unmasking 
a horrible plot, of bringing ruin upon one who 
has brought worse than ruin upon me—” 

** And who is my husband—” 

I started at the tone of her voice, and hurried- 
ly drew near her, but she stopped me with_a ges- 
ture, and continued : 

**Yes—who is my husband! When you should 
have had your way, when your will should have 
been done, and exposure, disgrace, ruin wrought 
—granting that a miracle came to your aid and 
helped you to do it—your victim—a righteous 
victim, it may be, I say naught of that—would 
be none the less my husband; I should be the 
sufferer too. You can.not injure him without 
injuring me; your vengeance, whether you will 
or not, must needs be two-edged. Do you want 
any revenge on me, Robert? Hush! do not an- 
swer me yet; let me speak. I believed an evil 
tale of you, and I smarted under the terrible mor- 
tification of believing myselt to be cajoled, be- 
trayed, deserted, and insulted. Then came the 
sight of my dear aunt’s misery, the knowledge 
of the deadly slights that were put on her, the 
daily, hourly pressure that was exerted to wring 
my fortune from my grasp, for the relief of the 
unavowed necessities of Sir Marcus and his son. 
You had left me in utter ignorance of your fate. 
How was I to know or surmise that that was not 
your doing? Whence was a vision to come to 
me of you, a kidnapped prisoner? I believe now 
that the hour came when Lady Barbara learned 
the truth, and that the knowledge killed her— 
when it was too late to save me.” 

**'To save you, Dora!” I exclaimed. ‘Then 
you did not marry him willingly—you did not 
forget me—it was a sacrifice ?” 

Her sweet, pure eyes met mine, the tears were 
glittering in them now, and she was more like 
the timid girl my Dora had been in the old times, 
which seemed less far away. 

“I did not marry him willingly; I had not 
forgotten you, and he knew it. 1 was not fulse 
either to you or to him. Only this means re- 
mained of rewarding my dear aunt’s constant 
goodness to me; only this means of restoring 
her peace for the few remaining years of her life, 
as I fondly hoped, little thinking, little fearing, 
that only days remained. Yes, it was a sacri- 
fice. There is no shame or evil in my telling 
you so; you perhaps have a right to know it. 
If your revenge falls upon Sir Everard it must 
fall upon me, his most unhappy wife. Is that 
your purpose, Robert? Have you come back 
from India to be revenged upon me also ?” 

**Upon you, Dora! you, the utterly guiltless 
one—you, who have suffered perhaps as much 
as I have, perhaps even more, for I at least have 
been free, while you have been bound to a love- 
less marriage.” 

I saw the quick shudder which passed over 
her, as she replied : 

“*T think 1 have suffered, if not as much as 
you, or more, at least all I am capable of suffer- 
ing. I can not imagine any human being to 
whom life is of less worth. If you had ever so 
fixed a purpose of revenge upon me, Fate has 
forestalled you, and worked it out for you.” 

“*T could lay down my life for you to-day as 
readily as ever; I would bear any thing man 
could endure to insure your happiness. Revenge 
on you! surely you could not suspect me of a 
thought so base ?” 

** Not seriously, I believe; but in your wrath 


against your enemy you forgot that you must 
implicate me.” 

I had forgotten it, and I felt ashamed as her 
clear gaze rested on me of the calculation I had 
made, that every means of injuring Sir Everard, 
except the manly and straightforward resource 
of a duel, was open to me, without involving a 
separation from her. 

** You will remember this for the future,” she 
continued ; ‘‘and remember also that the injury 
I did you was not voluntary, and that it has been 
punished—awfully punished. I do not ask you 
to abandon your purpose for my sake, but only 
to take into account its effect on me.” 

** Just Heaven! that you should be in that 
villain’s power !” 

‘* Even so, for I am his wife. Now, Robert, 
hear me. Into the history of my marriage it is 
not fitting I should enter with you. The tongue 
of public rumor has doubtless told you it is not 
a pleasant nora profitable one. Let us be silent 
upon it. My fortune, for which Mr. Lestrange 
married me and ruined you, is securely settled, 
by the wise care of Lady Barbara. I have no 
child, thank God; and the disposition of it rests 
entirely with myself, Hitherto Sir Everard has 
had no doubt—and, indeed, with reason—but 
that I shall devise all I possess to him, for I have 
no relations, and mere spite is not in my rule of 
life and right; b:t though often urged to do so 
by him and his lawyer, I have not as yet made 
any will. If you will give up this purpose— 
which I can not but regard as wild and difficult 
to impossibility—of proving that Lady Barbara 
made a will in your favor, which was destroyed 
by Sir Everard’s means, I will bequeath my for- 
tune—not to you, because that would tarnish my 
name, which [I would have to smell sweet above 
the earth when I am below it—but to Roderick 
Ainsleigh, your father, the rightful heir to Haute- 
ville. JI am a young woman, your father is an 
old man—granted ; but he is likely to live long, 
and I am not.” 

‘Dora, what do you mean ?” 

“‘Just what I say. I am very tired of my 
life ; and though that may be, without entailing 
any near prospect of escaping from the burden, 
I don’t think it is so in my case. Since I have 
seen you, and heard the truth, I feel as if my 
escape must come soon, and thus alone can I do 
you any small measure of justice. Your father 
will not return to England; therefore Hauteville 
may be replaced to him by money, which he and 
you may spend where and how you please. Do 
not protest against this, Robert, my mind is made 
up; nothing you can say will alter my decision.” 

**Nothing on earth would induce my father 
or myself to profit by your generosity. This is 
the wildest, most impossible scheme ever to have 
entered your thoughts. I will renounce any 
thing, do any thing you bid me; and you will 
have a long life, and I trust a more peaceful one, 
now that the dreadful mystery which parted us is 
cleared up. Here, Dora, at your feet, I renounce 
every sentiment but that of life-long devotion to 
you; I relinquish every project of vengeance—” 

** And yet I propose to you the surest of all,” 
she said, interrupting me. ‘“‘ What could you 
do which would punish him so surely as he will 
be punished when he thinks himself well rid of 
his puling, fastidious wife, whom he hates for all 
the evil secrets which speak to kim out of her 
pale face; free to marry where he will—the 
player-woman he raves about, if it pleases him 
—but with not one penny of my father’s gold to 
buy his pleasures any more withal.” 

Her eyes were sparkling with anger now, and 
I saw in this sudden passion the natural outburst 
of feeling in a slighted, insulted wife, though she 
cared nothing for the perjured villain. How 
beautiful she looked in her disdainful wrath! 

“*It is impossible, Dora, quite impossible. 
You shall have my fullest, most implicit obe- 
dience; but this thing can not be. It is my 
right I was striving to recover—my right which 
I believe Hauteville to be, not alone by descent, 
but by bequest. And though I renounce it ut- 
terly at your bidding, and because I would not 
have the shadow of that man’s disgrace reflected 
upon you, there is nothing that can be substituted 
for it. Say no more about it; I am more than 
satisfied that Fate has had so much mercy on me 
as this one meeting grants. And now one ques- 
tion: do you know who this Mrs, Hunter is, to 
whom you alluded just now ?” 


‘*The beautiful actress? No. How should I 


mention her to you?” 

**No, she would not dare; though I have no 
doubt she would be a ready go-between for her, 
as she was before for another.” 

** Not for another, Dora. Mrs. Hunter is the 
same: Mrs. Hunter is Adolphine’s dupe, Sir 
Everard’s victim, my foster-sister, whom you 
were persuaded to believe was my wife. The beau- 
tiful actress is no other than Margery Hawker.” 

Lady Lestrange listened with amazement while 
I told her of my meeting with Margery, and the 
reconciliation I had effected between her and her 
parents by the discovery of the certificate of her 
marriage with Philip Hay. She fell into a soft- 
ened mood on this, and said she envied poor 
Margery. That these two should meet was of 
course impossible ; but Lady Lestrange charged 
me with a message of kindness for Margery, 
which I undertook to deliver that very evening, 
for I purposed to attend the theatre with a party 
from the Temple. 

We had spoken rapidly, and my narrative, for 
all its pitifulness and moment, had not taken 
long to tell; but time had passed nevertheless, 
and it was as strange as fortunate that the soli- 
tude in which Dora and I had found ourselves had 
remained so long unbroken. The shadows were 
lengthening, and the sound of voices came more 
rarely from the broad walk hard by, while a con- 
stant rumble in the distance told of the depart- 
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There came a pause in our discourse, which I 
think we both felt was dangerous. Then Dora 
rose and stood beside the fallen tree, and I stood 
by her, waiting for the words which I expected, 
and dreaded. At last they came: 

* Farewell, Robert. I am thankful that we 
have met, and for your promise. It is made in 
the spirit I knew of old for yours—brave, frank, 
loyal. I accept it. I know you will not harm 
the man who has wronged you, and I believe you 
will prosper in all your life, and he be foiled. 
When I can think of all this alone and in quiet, 
I shall understand it better, and consolation will 
come out of it forme. But you and I must meet 
no more,” 

** Meet no more, Dora! 
mean it. Meet no more, after all these years, 
after I have made every concession to your will, 
have promised to obey you in all things, to aban- 
don the purpose of my life at your bidding! And 
why ?” 

She was standing with the folds of her mantle 
wrapped closely around her, one small hand, cov- 
ered with a silk mitten, was clenched upon the 
cords of her hood under her chin; her pug-dog 
was pulling impatiently at the string held in the 
other. She looked full at me for one moment 
before she walked swiftly away, as she said : 

** Because I am Sir Everard Lestrange’s wife, 
and have never ceased to love you, Robert Ains- 
leigh.” 





IMPERTINENT QUESTIONERS. 

O man asks another how much money he 

possesses. Are there not other matters in 
which reticence is equally required from the 
would-be questioner? Questions have given 
more offense than perhaps any other mode of 
speech. If silence is golden, and speech is sil- 
ver, that peculiar form of speech called ques- 
tioning is, for the most part, brazen. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

GoosrsErry Winz.—Put 3 pounds of loaf-sugar into 
1 gallon of water; boil and skim it. When it is near- 
ly cold put in 6 quarts of ripe gooseberries that have 
been well mashed. Let it stand two days, stirring it 
frequently. Steep 3¢ an ounce of isinglass in 1 pint 
of brandy for 2 days; then beat it with the whites of 
4 eggs until they froth, and add to the wine; stir ap 
and strain through a flannel bag into a cask or jug; 
fasten it so as to exclude the air; let it stand 6 months, 
and bottle for use, adding 2 or 3 raisins to each bottle. 
Cork it up. 

JEwLY (using Cox's gelatine).—To 1 package of gela- 
tine add 1 pint of cold water and the juice of 3 large 
lemons and rind of 1: let it stand twenty minutes or 
half an hour~ then pour over it 3 pints of boiling wa- 
ter, 2 pounds of white agar, and 34 a pint of wine 
and best French brandy mixed (more win’ and brandy 
can be added if desired); stir well a few minutes to 
dissolve the sugar, and strain through a cloth into a 
mould. In summer it should have less boiling water 
poured on it, and the moulds should be placed on ice. 
Those who object to using brandy may put in, when 
they pour on the cold water, 2 or 3 sticks of whole 
cinnamon ; this makes a delightfal flavor, but the jelly 
will not be so clear. 

Brrps’-Nest Pupprne.—Take 34 a package of gela- 
tine, using a little more than half the quantity of wa- 
ter given in the recipe for making jelly; in all other 
respects use the same proportions. When ready to 
strain put it into a large oval dish (a meat dish is 
nice); fill it nearly to the edge; then set it away to 
harden. Take some egg-shells that you have broken 
just the end off in getting out the egg; make a blanc- 
mange of corn starch; flavor it with vanilla, and 
sweeten; put this into the shells before it cools and 
hardens at all; set the eggs on end in a vegetable- 
dish so that they will stand top up, being careful not 
to let the blanc-mange run out. Cut some very thin 
yellow parings off the lemon rind; stew them in a 
little sugar and water ; when cold lay each piece sep- 
arately in a circle on the jelly, making two or three 
nests. Break open the egg-shells, take out the blanc- 
mange, and lay it in groups like eggs inside the nest. 
This makes a very pretty dish, and is very good. Ivy 
sprays or myrtle wound around the edge of the dish 
improves the appearance. 

Lapy Caxz.—1 pound of flour; 1 pound of sugar ; 
% of a pound of butter; whites of 17 eggs; 2 or 3 
drops of oil of bitter almonds. Cream the well-washed 
butter; add the sugar, and cream again; alternate 
the whites with flour; flavor last of all. The confec- 
tioners nearly always bake in a square or long pan. 

Iorse.—Take 1 pound of powdered or flour sugar 
(not the common pulverized) and the whites of 4 eggs. 
Put the sugar to the eggs before you beat it at all; 
then beat till it is stiff. Spread it on the cake with a 
wet knife, wetting it in cold water each time you use 
it. Set itin front of the stove to dry, or in an oven 
with the least particle of heat. The cake must be 
nearly cold. You can flavor the icing with rose, or- 
ange, or lemon; if the latter, add a very small portion 
of grated rind. It is much nicer to add sugar to eggs 
before beating than afterward. 

Grixeer-Nuts.—Take 3 pounds of flour, 1 pound of 
butter, 1 quart of molasses, 4 table-spoonfuls of all- 
spice, the same quantity of cinnamon, and 8 table- 
spoonfuls of ground ginger. Roll thin, cut out in the 
shape of the small ginger-nuts sold at the confection- 
ers’, and bake in a rather quick oven. 

Anoruer Reoirr.—Take 2 cupfuls of butter, the 
same quantity of molasses, 1 cupful of sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of ginger, 4 of cream, 1 tea-spoonful of soda, 
3¢ an ounce of cinnamon, and about 1}¢ pounds of 
flour—or enough to make a stiff dough. Roll, cut, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Cocoa-Nut Pounp Caxe.—Take 3 coffee-cupfuls of 
flour, 1 of butter, and 2 of white sugar; 1 cupful of 
milk; the whites of 6 eggs; 1 tea-spoonful of cream 
of tartar: 3¢ a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda; 
grated cocoa-nut—a small one. The cocoa-nut should 
be laid in water as soon as the shell is broken; take 
out a piece at a time to pare it; lay it in a dry cloth 
as soon as pared, and cover it up, that the air may be 
kept out and the moisture absorbed. If the cocoa-nut 
goes in wet it will make the cake heavy. Cream the 
butter: add the sugar, and cream them; then the 
milk, slowly ; the whites of the eggs, well beaten, al- 
ternately with flour; the cocoa-nut last of all. One- 
half this quantity makes a good-sized cake. Bake in 
a moderate oven; increase the heat at the last. It 
takes about \ or % of an hour to bake. 


You surely can not . 
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MONDAY MORNING IN THE COUNTRY—FIRST COACH TO THE STATION.—Sxercusp sy Tuomas Worts.—[See Pace 638.] 
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ON THE LOOK-OUT. 


See Illustration on page 637. 
O ’t1s pleasant on yellow sands to roam, 
In the August time ; 
And a musical ripple hath white sea-foam, 
More sweet than rhyme. 


Behold where the white waves coil and fret 
Those rocks about : 

There are girls with their backs to the sea, and yet— 
On the look-out! 


O little they care for the synset’s gold 
hat is spilt like wine 
From the western cloud-rifts, fold on fold, 
O’er the crimsoned brine. 


O little they think of the magical touch 
Love gives to life; 
But they think of husbands very much— 
Each would-be wife. 
May they get the husbands they deserve, 
Whether lord or lout— 
These nymphs who watch by the shore’s soft curve, 
On the look-out ! 





MONDAY MORNING IN THE 
COUNTRY. 
See Ilustration on page 626. 


HIS graphic illustration tells its own tale, 

and will doubtless be fresh in the memory 
of many at this season. The first coach is about 
to start, and the moment of parting has come. 
It may be supposed that the hotel is somewhat 
distant from the city, and only accessible once a 
week to the husbands, lovers, fathers, and broth- 
ers who are now preparing to take their depart- 
ure. The gentleman in the fore-ground with 
satchel and over-coat holds a long memoran- 
dum of articles which his wife is evidently im- 
pressing on his mind must be brought up with 
him on his next visit. ‘The old gentleman next 
him is dividing his time between his watch and 
his daughter. A lady, bonneted and cloaked, 
is bidding adieu to her friends; a young wife is 
giving ber husband a rose in parting; a pair of 
lovers in the back-ground are saying good-by ; 
from the window a tardy passenger is shouting 
for the stage to wait; and in every direction 
boys are running, waiters hallooing, and people 
bustling about, eager to speed the parting guests. 
In a few minutes the stage will be gone, and all 
this busy hum will subside into the lull which 
follows the whirl. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. M.—We have no knowledge of the stove men- 
tioned in the book to which you refer. You had bet- 
ter consult the author. 

Inqureer.—Cashmere patterns for wrappers may be 
bought as low as $12. Handsomer ones cost $25. An 
embroidered cashmere robe is $60. Winter hats are 
described in Bazar No. 37. 

W. C. B.—We can not advise you as to any one in 
London who would trace ancestry. Advertisements 
of pedigree seekers appear in the English papers, but 
nine times out of ten they are from swindlers. Write 
to the Rector, St. George's, Hanover Square, London, 
stating names and date of marriage, and inclose a gold 
dollar, searcher’s fee. 

Trausa.—The full name of the oldest daughter should 
be given on the superscription of a letter to be carried 
by mail, but the given name is omitted on notes sent 
by hand.—The Bazar pays for all articles accepted, 
whether from regular contributors or not. 

Ax.Liveton.—Get white Chambery gauze for a thin 
wedding dress. It is $250 a yard. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 88 for directions about mak- 
ing. Make your velvet garment an adjusted casaque 
trimmed with crocheted gimp and fringe. 

Sreet Jewetry.—An expert informs us that the 
proper plan for cleaning steel jewelry is to rub it with 
rouge powder, applied by chamois leather stretched 
on a hard wooden surface. 

Acors.—Paint your corns with a camel’s-hair brush 
4ipped in strong iodine. Starch will relieve the pain 
this causes. Thanks for your recipe. 

X. Y. Z.—You will find the manner of making point 
Russe stitch fully described in the answer to “ Bessie," 
in Harper's Bazar, Vol, I., No, 24. 

Anvtiion.—An oculist can best tell you whether, in 
the case in question, the crossed eyes can be straight- 
ened without danger. We believe that the operation 
is often successfully performed. We can not take the 
responsibility of recommending any special surgeon 
to you. 

M. L.—To change your name, petition the Legisia- 
ture of your State, which alone has the power to an- 
thorize it.—We have repeatedly said that the Messrs, 
Harper will soon publish a book on Etiquette. 

Svusczuivrr.—It is not strange that a man of active 
habits and an early riser, such as you describe your- 
self, should become drowsy on sitting down to read. 
Yield to the just demands of nature, and sleep a few 
moments, not more, and you will find yourself wonder- 
fully refreshed. In church the case is different, and 
we can only advise you to sit under a wide-awake 
minister, and struggle with your failing as earnestly 
as you can. If your drowsi ted to a dis- 
ease we should counsel you to seek a physician; but 
from your showing it seems only to come from super- 
abundant vitality. 

A Susscrisez.—It would puzzle the wisest prophet 
to tell when or how the suit between the heirs of An- 
neke Jans and the Trinity Church corporation will 
terminate. The prospects are certainly not good for 
this generation. 

Louis A. M.—We can not give now the information 
you desire. 

Mas. Pappoox.—The prices paid correspondents by 
the various journals differ so widely, and are depend- 
ent on so mary circumstances, that it is impossible to 
give any standard. A large proportion of this kind 
of correspondénce is carried on by ladies. 

Consrant Rrapen.—The gentleman's name usually 
precedes the lady's in the marriage announcement in 
the papers. 

Lavga Hinscu.—We presume that, since there are 
persons vain enough to have their faces enameled, 
there are other persons to be found ready to gain 
money by doing it; but we can tell you nothing 
avout their whereabouts, nor would we lend our 





up of the pores of the skin. Your best cosmetics 
will be health, cold water, and exercise. And for 
the services you desire in traveling, a lady’s maid 
would be preferable, we should think, to a man-sery- 
ant. 

Mrs. C. I. M‘M.—For a walking suit get a maroon 
. serge or merino, made with a single skirt and puffed 
redingote, trimmed with pleated flounces headed by 
ribbon velvet. For the visiting suit a black gros grain 
dress with two skirts and a belted mantle of Thibet 
cloth, trimmed with crocheted gimp and tassel fringe. 
A ball dress of deep capucine or of scabieuse silk will 
suit you, trimmed with black lace. Make with short 
petticoat and separate train puffed behind. — Wear 
short frizzed curls on your high forehead. — Your 
sample is blue and gold changeable silk, but it is 
such a small shred that we can not give an opinion 
about the quality. We would be glad to oblige you, 
but must decline to send you the eleven samples of 
materials you ask for. Merchants dislike to give 
samples, and we have not time to attend to the mul- 
titude of similar requests that are made of us. The 
money you inclosed is credited to you, and subject to 
your order. 

L. R. D.—We know nothing of the story you men- 
tion. It is probably out of print. 

Mrs. J. M. J.—Your letter inquiring about the prop- 
er needle for crochet tatting was repliedtd. A straight 
needle with a hooked end is necessary instead of the 
tapering needle used for plain crochet work. If you 
can not find it at the fancy stores you can have one 
made to order. A pattern and full directions for a 
gentleman's crocheted cap will be found in Bazar No. 
8, Vol. L. 

Mary.—A suit like your sample of brown armure 
should have a single skirt, tunic, and a short jockey 
basque. On the skirt are two pleated ruffles. An 
inch band of brown silk heads each ruffle. The up- 
per ruffle should come within an inch or two of the 
edge of the basque. 

Mrs. A. C.—Make your white piqué with gored 
skirt and short jacket trimmed with strips of em- 
broidered muslin. The Hamburg embroidery will 
answer. Sash of black ribbon velvet. Your gray 
striped sample will make a stylish suit with revers 
and bindings of ruby gros grain, or velvet. Belted 
mantle. An engraving of the chatelaine braids is 
found on another page. 

L. L.—The costume of a French marchioness of the 
last century would suit you, and bring into requisi- 
tion your panier skirt and powdered hair. See pic- 
ture and full description of the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour costume in Bazar No. 7, Vol. Il. Bazar No, 8 
will also assist you.—In a city it is not customary to 
invite to your parties gentlemen who do not visit you, 
and with whom you have merely a bowing acquaint- 
ance. In smaller places, where there is less ceremo- 
ny, it would not be improper. 

Curoago.—The white tarlatan ruche or puff, called 
widow's cap, is the deepest mourning, and is placed 
inside the first bonnet worn by a widow. A sacque 
of black Astrakhan fur is the handsomest mourning 
cloak for a middle-aged lady; a casaque of beaver 
cloth trimmed with bands of mourning silk for a 
young lady. A mourning hat is of fine black straw 
with pleated crape on the turned-up brim, a rosette 
in front, and folds over the crown. 

Mrs. L. J. R.—Make a christening robe of fine nan- 
sook, low baby waist, and short sleeves. The skirt 
is a yard long, the front width being sloped very nar- 
row toward the belt. Tuck and pnff the entire front 
breadth. Four rows of puffs and tucks extend around 
the skirt at the bottom. If you can afford it, Valen- 
ciennes insertion or needle-work will take the place 
of the tucked bands. Valenciennes lace, embroidered 
edging, or a fluted ruffle, trims the neck, sleeves, and 
bottom of the skirt. 

E. F. R.—Get black Thibet cloth for a mantilla or 
shawl. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39. 
Trim your brown dress with velvet and fringe. Satin 
will not be as much used for trimming as gros grain 
and velvet. 

Japan.—Make your gray Japanese silk with short 
skirt, a very jaunty bouffant upper skirt, and sailor 
jacket with revers. Three pleated ruffies on lower 
skirt, the pleats all turned one way, bound and head- 
ed with blue silk. A single narrow ruffle on the re- 
mainder of the garment. Blue sash and blue cravat 
bow. Gray royale velvet bonnet with blue ostrich 
feather. 

Vannig.—Make your merino short with slight up- 
per tunic and casaque. Scallop and bind with black 
velvet. 

Mus. A. E. H.—Get a sloping-crowned gray straw 
hat with gray gauze veil and feather.—Benzine will 
clean your dress. Oxalic acid will remove stains 
from marble.—Canned fruit moulds when kept in a 
warm damp place. Take care that your jars are per- 
fectly dry inside, and place a paper dipped in brandy 
in the mouth of each jar. 

Onmi1o.—Thibet cloth and delaine dresses for your 
boy of fifteen months should have gored skirts, low 
plain waist, short sleeves, and a square jacket with 
coat-sleeves. Velvet ribbon and braid for trimming. 
A black velvet turban for winter. 

Mamie H.—Back Numbers of the Bazar will furif®b 
you patterns of tatting.—Double skirts will be worn. 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88 will give you an 
idea about making your suit. 

Lrva.—Dresses will be worn high in the neck when 
winter sets in. The dark shades of red now fashion- 
able will suit a brunette of thirty—We can not give 
you the address here which you desire. 

Mas. H. M. F.—Single skirts flounced to the waist 
are gored with the ordinary fullness. Alpaca ruffles 
have the edge turned on top a third of an inch wide, 
and stitched by machine. The ruffle of the basque 
should be the same distance above the top ruffle that 
the ruffles are from each other. 

Earnest.—When the bride is married in a traveling 
suit the groom should wear a blue cloth frock-coat, 
with vest of the same, and gray pantaloons. His 
gloves match the bride's in color. The bride’s left 
glove must be removed to receive the wedding-ring. 
A week in advance is the proper time to send out in- 
vitations to a quiet weddi- 

Lorri P. R.—Shorter yeur skirt, and ruffle the 
front gored width to the waist. Put velvet bows at 
the ends of the ruffles. A black silk train puffed en 
panier would be very handsome with this dress. 
Make your alpaca a round skirt with two deep bands 
of kilt pleating, and a belted mantilla like the draped 
shawls in Bazar No. 31. Velvet and fringe for trim- 
ming. See chatelaine braids in another column. 

Sa.tre.—A short gored skirt, very bouffant tunic, 
and a sailor jacket with revers, is the style for girls 
of fifteen years. Frizzes are still worn, and are best 
for the young girl you mention. Get gray Irish pop- 





sanction to a practice at once frivolous, filthy, and 
injurious to the health, as must be such a choking | 


lin for evening dress. Trim with black and white 
ruches for light moarniag. 








Be Beavtirut. —If you desire beauty you 
should use Hag@an’s Macyonia BALM. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and adds a tinge 
of pearly bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the bloom of youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic country girl into a fash- 
ionable city belle. 

In the use of the Macrorta Bacm lies the 
true secret of beauty. No lady need complain 
of her complexion who will invest 75 cents in 
this delightful article. 





Lyon’s KatuHarron is the best Hair Dress- 
ing in use.—[ Com, } 





Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











O remove Moru-Patcues, Freckves, and 

Tan from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AND 

FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
Perey, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


I ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S ‘UTFITTING 
4 





DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT’S WARDROBE “B”" FOR $100. 
2 Flannel Bands ............. @ $0 623g... .$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats............... @ «ss. £00 
2 Flannel Skirts.......... --@ 800 .... 60 





8 Cambric “ 
“ 


* tucked @ 26. 6 75 
6 Linen Shirts........... ~-@ 1B .... 750 
6 Night Dresses.............. @ 250 ....15 00 
© BOs hats sc kcipeeccccgonnes @ 300 ....18 00 
D Day DrBaees ois sccse ss cvceces @ 500 10 00 


EFS cbt ke « pice eie.e vedi cas cebinetaoe Doge 
1 Basket, farnished.......... 
6 Pairs Knitted Socks 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O, D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 468, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


OOK AT IT! — Tue PxHRENOLoGICAL 
Journal For Oocroser is full of entertaining 
reading: George W. Childs; Philip Phillips; John A. 
Roebling; George L. Miller; Phrenology, is it a Sci- 
ence? Eaowers to Objections; The renologist’s 
Prophecy; Salem Witchcraft; Our Convicts — what 
shall be done with them? Warming Houses; The Ti- 
r; The Chinese Question; Shall we have “Celes- 
tial” Laborers? &c. With Illustrations. Only 30 

cents, or $3 a year. Address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


B fad ce: PUBLISHED: 
THE 


GREAT NATIONAL SONG, 


ENTITLED 


“The Starry Flag.” 


Written by H. Mrirarp, Esq., the Author of “* Wait- 
ing,” merica,” &¢., 








"* Viva VA i &e. 

This beautiful gem is arranged for the Piano, and 
every lover of his country should have a copy. Print- 
ed on heavy Music Paper. Price 10.cents. It is also 
contained fn the October Number of HITCHCOCK’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE (now ready). Price, 
25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
N.B.—Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


ULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
MAILED, POSTPAID, AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
No. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau 8t., New York, 
have just received a large assortment of the above, 
comprising all of the most desirable varieties of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, &e., &e. 

Our New Autumn Catalogue, with many beautifal 
illustrations, including a splendid two-page colored 
lithograph of the celebrated Lilium Auratum, will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten Cents. 

Address, as above, P. O. Box No. 5712, New York. 








ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled vy without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssvnen, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
~CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap hi factured 











PIANOS axv ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cath. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. nd- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


HE LYCEUM, —No. 1,—contains the names, 
subjects, and terms of over two hundred of the 
TURERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of 

the country, with valuable advice to LYCEUM COM- 
MITTEES. Specimen cont sent on receipt of stamp, 
by JAMES REDPATH, Boston, Mass. 











(GRAND EXPOSITION. 


A, T. STEWART & CO., 





For the Convenience of Strangers, 
have opened 
An Elegant Assortment of 
NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 
EARLY FALL TRADE, 
consisting of 
PLAIN, FANCY, AND EMBROIDERED SILKS; 
DRESS GOODS, 
In all the Newest Shades of Color; 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS; 
READY-MADE SUITS; 
VELVET AND CLOTH 
SACQUES, CLOAKS, &c.; 
BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS; 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES; 
. A Large Variety of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS; 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES; 
OPERA CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
of every description, &c., &c., 
received per recent steamers; 
and have also 
largely replenished all their popular stocks, 
including Carpets, Housekeeping Goods, &c., 
with fresh goods purchased 
at the recent large Auction Sales. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, anv 10TH STREET. 


FURNITURE. 


We invite buyers to visit our extensive warerooms 
and examine our large stock of Suites for Parlors, 
Chambers, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c. Manufac- 
tured under our supervision, from the best materials, 
and warranted in every particular. 

With unequaled facilities and a ripe experience in 
manufacturing, we are conscious that we do not prom- 
ise too much when we say to buyers that, taking qual- 
ity into consideration, we cah not be beaten in prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers and Dealers, 
75 and 77 Spring Street, corner Crosby. 


THE EMPRESS BELT. 














és . yy AN 
For Ladies and Children. A new ey for an under 
belt to support the silk belt, or for a Dress Belt. It 
fits with ease, and improves the figure, and 
is very becoming, especially for the morning robe. 
Samples sent by mail, oT upon receipt of One 
Dollar. Address RESS BELT CO., 

153 Chambers St., N.Y. 


BEAUTY! 
“The Journal of Beauty.” 


The only paper in America devoted er to the 
promotion of the beautiful. The number for this 
month contains information on the Arte of Beauty ; 
explains the beautiful process of transforming straight 
hair into soft, luxuriant, flowing curls; the art of en- 
ameling the skin; numerous recipes for cosmetics, 
washes, pastes, creams, powders, etc., etc. A promi- 
nent feature of the “ Journal of Beauty,” and one nev- 
er before attempted in this country or Europe, 

the publication in each number of a life-like portrait 
of some one of the most celebrated female beanties, 
accompanied by a her gene sketch, giving a his- 
tory of her dress, habits, social characteristics, and 
general personnel. Published monthly at one dollar 
per year. Specimen a end sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

‘Address B. H. ROBB & CO., Parkman, Ouro. 








ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


+ 





SAPOLIO, 

FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 

Sapotto will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use only Sapotio to clean White Paint. 

From Marble Sapo.to removes all Stains. 

For polishing Knives Sarotro is unsurpassed. 

For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods Sarot.to has no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use Sapo.to. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 

Established 1809, 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use. 


RENCH STAMPING.—Ladies can do their 
own stamping with the new Perforated Patterns. 
A choice lot, containing 25 Braid, 25 Embroidery, 1 
Alphabet, % doz. Slippers, Chemise Yokes, Pincush- 
ions, Handkerchief Corners, Powders, Pouncets, and 
Instruction, sent on receipt of a $5 P.O. Address 
Mme. P. GLATIGNY, 120 East Eleventh St., N.Y. 





ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 

HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 OTS. A BOTTLE; ¢8 A DOZEN. 

622 BRUADWAY, 


























OctosEeR 2, 1869.] 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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THE CELEBRATED 






BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 





1 on t of its fi of 
PR cee jon = ot of color, has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United States. 

These s are greatly eyo in Weight, Bloom, 
and Shade for the Fall and Winter wear; and, being 
made of the very finest material, they are absolutely 
superior to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, and 
are now one of the most fashionable and economi 
fabrics worn. 

These beautiful goods are sold by most of the lead- 
ing Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and in all the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 

WM. IL. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wurre Sr., 
Sole Importers of the Brand for the United States. 
AMES McCREERY & CO., 

BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8T., 
are now receiving per every steamer Choice Novelties 
in FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
including Rich Dress Silks, Silk-Warp Epinglines, 

Irish and French Poplins, 

Valencias, Serges, Velours Russe, Biarritz Cloth, 

Cretonnes, Merinos, Empress Cloth, 
All-Wool Plaids, 
Mar! Poplins, 45 to 7 cents. 
Also a splendid assortment of 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
SILK PLUSHES, VELVETS AND VELVETEENS, 
ASTRAKHAN SEAL SKINS, 

Porartan Cioaxina, Enorise Waterrroors, &c., &€c., 
At Popular Prices. 

js ES McCREERY & CO., 

BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
are opening in their 

CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT 
New Styles, received per late steamers from Paris, 
together with a large assortment 
MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
DRESSES AND SUITS MADE TO ORDER 
Ar tue Suorrest Notice. 








Middletown 
cures all diseases of the Kidne 
more promptly than any other 
vestigate it. 

Stuart Gwynn, M.D.,70 West 37th Street, New York 
City, says: 

“T esteem it highly, and shall continue to prescribe 
it extensively.” 

J. 8. Oatman, M.D., 230 East 15th Street, New York 
City, says: 

“It proves to be a prompt and efficient medicinal 
agent, and in my opinion excels all other waters in 
the readiness of its action.” 

Rev. John Newman, D.D., of Poultney, Vt., who is 
familiar with many of the cures this water has wrought, 


Mineral Sp 


ring Water 
Skin, and Blood 
own remedy. In- 


says: 

‘<The Middletown Mineral Springs are, in my opin- 
ion, destined to a perpetuity of wider fame for healing 
virtues than any heretofore discovered on this conti- 
nent, if not in the world.” 

Rev. John Goadby, D.D., of Poultney, Vt.. says: 

“TIT can not but regard these waters as a precious 
boon to many afflicted ones.” 

¢#~ Call for Testowontars or Curzs. 

Sold by Druggists. 

Caution,—aAll genuine bears our trade-mark, and 
the bottles and corks are branded “‘ Nature's Remedy.” 


Address J. JAY JOSLIN, 
Treas. M. M. S. Co., 
Middletown, Vt. 





REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS.—Let those who want a first-class Lady’s 
Magazine and a first-class Weekly Paper send at once 
for a sample copy of 
THE LADY’S FRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled ind ts offered. $2 50 a 
year foreach. $400 for both. Four copies for $6 00, 
with a splendid premium engraving. Five copies (and 
one gratis), $8 00. Sample copies of both will be sent 
(postpaid) for fifteen cents. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWEET 
QUININE 
_ of its sickening and poisonous 

roe it is the most per- 

SVAPNIA. ect Axopyng and Sooruine 
Opiate yet discovered. 

Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are momen any and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 
ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire- 
ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; a child can work it. Sent free with Instruc- 
tions for $1 00: three for $2 50. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York, 








Sweer Quinine is warranted 
equal —dose for dose—to the 
sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
the important advantage of 
being sweet instead of bitter. 

Svapnia is Ortum Punirixp 











THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FITTING” 


ye? oer! can w 


Pa eed 
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The Most Popular Corset ever introduced into 
the American Market. 


The strongest proof of the excellence and popularity 
of this Corset is found in the numerous attempts to 
Im off worthless imitati as the g ine % 
* Glove-Fitting.” We therefore call special attention 
to our stamp, which is always to be found on the gen- 
tine goods, and of 
which we give a 
fac-simile below. 


N.B.—All infring- 
ers of Patent or of 
our Copyright in 
Name, ‘‘ Glove-Fit- 
ting,” will be pros- 
ecuted. 








(THOM 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CoO., 
391 Broadway, N. Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States. 


'_* E CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


This is, without question, the best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, 
simple of construction, durable, works very rapidly, 
has but one le, makes the old-fashioned knitting- 
needle stitch (and two others) with light or heavy, sin- 
gle or double yarn, sets up and finishes its own work, 
and needs no weights. It knits close or loose text- 
ures, hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—any- 
thing that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner. A child can readily operate it, and can learn 
to do so much sooner than to knit with ordinary nee- 
dies. There is nothing to be done but to thread a 
needle and turn a crank, until the heel is reached, 
which is formed to perfection, with little trouble and 
no sewing ; the same is the case with the toe. 

The of this Knitter is but $25 00, which places 
it within the reach of every family. It is destined to 
be bess f popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for Circulars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
8. W. corner 11th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a TING 
cece ea 
Family use—simp| liable, Knits everythin 
Ficcars ANTED, eres rangi stocking | FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me, 


WATCHES FoR THE MILLION. 


The Great Trape-Improvement Assooration (In- 
corporated by the State) sell Fixz Gotp and Sori 
Strver Waroues, upon the one-price general-average 
system, at $10 each. Be sure to obtain a circular be- 
fore paying elsewhere. Agents wanted. 

Address MICHELIN & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, cor. Fulton &t., New York. 
ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Bowels are the Waste Pipes of the 
system. When they are obstructed the whole vital 
economy is deranged. If Nature fails in her duty, 
restore them to an active, healthy, vigorous condition 
by the use of Tarrant’s Errervesoent Se_tzer Are- 
RigNT. This can always be done. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Ao READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to 


sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Only Half Required. 


ss HOW ELLS 


— Ha" 











SATIN FI 


New PATENT §PIRALHAIR- PINS 
FOR 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y 


SALE BY ALL FANCY-GOOODS DEALERS. 








Use B.A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge. 








HITCHCOCK'S 
New Monthly Magazine 


CHOICE MUSIC, ART NOTES, 
AND 


SELECT READING FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


OONTAINING 
Beautifal Illustrations, Biographical Sketches, Choice 
Musical Compositions arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, Poetry, and Notes on Painting, 
Sculpture, &., &c., 


FORMING A SPLENDID 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE 
DRAWING-ROOM, 
and a 
VALUABLE LIBRARY OF EXCELLENT MUSIC. 


It is issued on the 15th of every month. Price, $3 00 
per Year, in advance. 


Specimen Copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 
25 cents each. 


Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


24 Beekman Street, New York. 
Sw” Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

Orrice, Nos. 5 anp 7 Joun Sreeet, N. Y., 
Have opened a New Branou Orrice at No. 1142 
Broadway, one door from Twenty-sixth St., for the 

convenience of their up-town customers. 

All styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments 
Dyed or Cleaned. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, &c. (of 
all fabrics), Cleaned; and Gentlemen's Coats, Over- 
coats, Pants, Vests, &c., Dyed or Cleaned without 
Ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. 
Linen and Muslin Window-Shades, Chintz, &c., 
Cleaned and Glazed. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 anp 7 Joun Srreet, New York. 

Branch Offices only at 1142 Broadway, N. Y.; 269 
Fulton St., Brooklyn; 47 North Eighth St., Philadel- 
phia; and 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





Me: 


Ee SAE. 


WARRANTED 
200 YARDS. 








SIX-CORD. 


JOHN SHUGH AUCHINILOSS, 
Sole ‘Agents in Newark for TRE. COATS, 
of Paisley, Scotland. 
AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 


N amusing, 25 cts. a package. Liprary or Love, 
50 cts. Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexxy, or 
Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a7, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxtiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
_— to the order of Harpre & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Tens ror Apvertistne tn Harper's Pertoprcars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonx. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANELIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 
Have just Published: 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON. By James 
GxeEENnwoop, the “ Amateur Casual," Author of “The 
True ret ofa Little Ragamuffin,” “ Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “Wild Sports of the World,” &c. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bovenr. With Portrait of 
Seat Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 
bi 00, 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Epwarp 
Govutp Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 
Teacher, the Pupil, the School. 
Sanvs. 8vo, Cloth; $1 00. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Roserr B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic I- 
lustrations. 12m, Cloth, $1 50, 


The 
By NaTHANiEL 


A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with Diagrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 
ois A. Maron, Professor of the English Language 
and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 
Author of ‘‘ Method of Philological Study ofthe En- 
glish Language,” “‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language," &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 


Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Watrace, Author of ‘Travels on 


the Amazon and Rio Negro,” *‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon," &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Geno 
C. Scorr. With 170 Llustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wiuuram J. Fraao. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
Library Edition. 


ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents. 
gw” To be followed by Geo. Eliot's other Novels. 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E. Maruitr. Translated 
by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Harper's Illustrated 


FOUND DEAD. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


META'S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FALSE COLORS. By ANNIE Tuomas. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


HETTY. By Henny Kinestay. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. S8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


STRETTON. By Henry Krxastey. 8vo, Paper, 40 cts. 


CORD AND CREESE. By the Author of “The 
Dodge Club.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By Jars 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
100 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 26. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 
per, 75 cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 

FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 

WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

ga To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcus Stone. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $150; Part I., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Pa- 





ew Harrer & Brornuesrs will send any of the above 

books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 

States, on recetpt of the price. 

poet REVOLVERS. 

WEST'S SIX -SHOOTER, 

a neat, durable weapon. Price $1 50, postpaid. Ad- 
ress W. L. GRAHAM, East Saginaw, Mich. 


<) m= A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
e &) Samples free. H, B, SHAW, Alfred, Me, 
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FACETIZ. 


Two teachers were dis- 
cussing the efficacy of cor- 
poral punishment in edu- 
cation. 

“T can speak from large 
experience,” said one. “I 
have always used i 
my school; and every one 
knows that my scholars 
are the cream of our aris- 
tocracy.” 

“The whipped cream, if 
you please,” rejoined his 
opponent. 

qabntlipahiatiin 


The Spanish ladies are 
in great embarrassment. 
Two came very near being 
arrested the other day in 
Madrid for wearing, one 
coral ornaments, and the 
other Marguerites in her 
hair. Red coral is the em- 
blem of the Republicans, 
and white Marguerites are 
a token of sympathy with 
the Carlist cause. Blue is 
Isabellist. But how are 
the ladies to dress if all the 
colors are suspected? It 
is true that yellow is left; 
bat then every body does 
not like yellow. It may do 
for brunettes, but what will 
become of the blondes ? 

A wag, seeing a door 
nearly off its hinges (in 
which condition ithad been 
for some time), observed 
that when it had fallen 
and killed some one it 
would probably be hung. 

wes Wb 

A manufacturer of tomb- 
stones lately received a call 
from a countryman, who 
wanted a stone to place 
over the grave of his mo- 
ther. Afterlooking around 
for some time, and making 
sundry remarks about the 
taste of his deceased mo- 
ther, he finally pitched 
upon one which the stone- 
cutter had prepared for an- 
other person. 

“I like this one,” said 


e. 

“Bat,” said the manu- 
facturer, ‘‘that belongs to 
another man, and has Mrs. 
Perry’s name cut on it; it 
wouldn't do for your mo- 
ther.” 

“Oh yes, it would,” said 
the countryman. ‘She 
couldn't read. And, be- 
sides,” he continued, as he 
ovserved the wonderment 
of the stone-cutter, “ Per- 
ry was always a favorite 
name of hers, any how !” 

———_—>—_—— 


At a public house the 
landlord has painted u 
outside his door: **Goo 
beer sold here; but don't 
take my word for it.” 

ei =e Nr oR 

A sailor complained of 
the power of the captains, 
and spoke bitterly of the 
characters of the skippers 
of the day. 

“Why,” said he, “not 
long ago, on the coast of 
Afriker, a cap’n was going 
to throw one of the crew 
that was dying overboard 
before he was dead. So 
the man says, ‘You ain't 
a-going to bury me alive, 
are you?’ ‘Oh!’ says the 
~— ‘you needn't be so 
jolly particular to a few 
minutes !"” 

eS a 

Young ladies who play 
croquet are known as 
“* maidens all for lawn.” 

ating ibaa 

A pupil in declamation, 
having been told to gesticu- 
late according to the sense, 
incommencing apiece with 
“The comet lifts its flery 
tail,” innocently lifted the 
tail of his coat, and looked 
around for applause. 

eieeatitiientane’ 

A Greu or tue Acz.— 
A paper thus describes a 
specimen of this genus in 
New York: “She went to 
the theatre and two par- 
ties in one evening, carried 
on three flirtations at each, 
and the next day refused 
three offers of marriage, 
accepted two, and broke 
off three previous engage- 
ments; read four novels, 
wrote two letters and one 
hundred notes of invita- 
tion, practicéd her music 
lesson, made herself a new 
waterfall, ate breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner enough 
for two milkmen; took a 
walk on Fifth Avenue, 
bought two pounds of 
French candy, and ate it, 
rode to the Central Park 
with one of her lovers, and 
walked home with the oth- 
er.” 

bili dincat iaiuea 

“Won't that boa con- 
strictor bite me?" said a 
little boy to a showman. 

“Oh no, a & he never 
bites—he swallows his wit- 
tles whole.” 


_——@——— 

A dyspeptic and melan- 
cholic young prefessional 
man once bewailed’ his 

rospects to Chief-Justice 

arsons, and said he didn't 
see how he should ever get 
be} the world. 

“ Did you ever know any 
one to stop on the way?" 
was the grave and consol- 
ing reply. 

—_@-———— 

Saw-dust pills would ef- 
fectually cure many of the 
Aiseases with which man- 
kind are afflicted if every 
individual would make his 
own saw-dust. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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No. 1.—A Love of a —— All Soul! Perhaps a little Shaky, though, 
No. 2.—A “dooce” of a Naughty Man (accordin 
Very Sly, and wholly 


No. 3.—A Sad 





Creature ! 
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A MAN SHOW. 


Extract from our Reporters Annotated Catalogue. 


to his own account). : 
ishonorable in his Intentions. 


about the Legs. . 
Knocked down to a middle-aged Widow. Went away very tamely, considering. 
No bids. 


Went rather cheai 












NOTICE 
ARILH WIDOWER FROM 
MAYEAIR HASBEEN ADDED 
TOTMS COLLECTION Iwis 
SPECIMEN 1S WO THY OF 

ATTENTION ALSO A 
YOUNG VISCOUNT FRUM 

TISURNIA 
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No. 4.—Scion of a Noble House. Never done any thing particular besides Whiskers. Fetched a high price. Lucky purchaser nearly robbed of him while leaving 
the room, Z 





AN IRISH CONTRACT. 


This is a Broth of a Boy, who has agreed to 
Water the Garden for sixpence, waiting to see if 


it’s going to Rain. 





ALL THAT’S LEFT OF LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 


These interesting relics were found last season at New- 
port, in the dressing-table drawer. of an apartment occu- 


pied by a young Bride. 


N.B.—Would not they make a 


sweetly pretty subject for a copy of verses? 





WHY ISN’T IT LOOKED TO? 


This is An Old lady, rather Afraid of Horses, 
who was last seen waiting for a chance to cross 
Broadway. She was still there when we went 
to press, 

















TAtLor (tired ont). “You 


have tried on long coats and short coats, light and dark ones, so now please say what you really want.” 


N) 








A BROAD DEFINITION. 


Fipcetty Customer. “I tell you, Sir, I want a coat exactly similar to one I saw Somewhere in Broadway. 





ANSWERING A QUES- 
TION. 

It is related of a certain 
minister of Maine, who 
was noted for his long ser- 
mons with many divisions, 
that one day, when he was 
advancing among his 
he reached at length a kin 
of resting-place in his dis- 
course, when, pausing to 
take breath, he asked the 
question, 

“And what shall I say 
more ?" 

A voice from the congre- 
gation earnestly respond- 
ed, ‘‘Say Amen !" 

vipipigecealibiiniare 

“Your handwriting is 
very bad indeed,” said a 
mag ree to a young col- 

ege friend, who was more 

addicted to boating and 
cricketing than to hard 
study; ‘you really ought 
to learn to write better.” 

“Ay, ay,” returned the 
young man; ‘“‘it is all very 
well for you to tell me that; 
but, if I were to write bet- 
ter, people would be find- 
ing out how I spell.” 

——>—— . 

A Fasnionasie Srimv- 

Lant—New-port. 
REN = EOS 

Curran being at a party 
at the seat of an Irish no- 
bleman, one of the com- 
pany, who was a physician, 
strolled out before dinner 
into the church-yard. Din- 
ner being served up, and 
the doctor not returned, 
some of the company were 
expressing their surprise 
where he could be gone to. 

**Oh,” says Curran, “he 
has just stepped out to pay 
a visit to some of his old 
patients.” 

—_—»——— 

Why does it seem a dif- 
ficult matter to believe Mr. 
Charles Dickens? — Be- 
cause he is a great story- 
teller. 

shield icinjiinny 

“The light that lies in 
woman's eyes” is said to 
be belladonna. 

kath > EE 

Piayrv..—A reason giv- 
en why a piano was not 
saved at a fire was because 
none of the firemen could 
play on it. 

—_—__ 

The science of velocipede 
Hayy is mostly comprised 
in afew words: you strad- 
dle — and then ske- 
daddle. 


OO A ST 
is ae has lately noticed 
that the milk left every 
morning at his house sa- 
vors very strongly of the 
aqueous fiuid. In fact, he 
one ruins actually ac- 
cused his milkman of wa- 
tering it. That worthy 
drew himself proudly up, 
and replied that he scorned 
the impeachment; but he 
did water his cows that 
morning, and he supposed 
“that must be it.” Thipps 
went to bed. 
Sernreeibiliniomnaiicy 

A countryman, walking 
along the streets of a town, 
found his progress stopped 
by a close barricade of 
timber. 

“What is that for?” he 
said to a person in the 
street. 

“Oh, that’s for to stop 
the cholera.” 

“ Ah! I have often heard 
ofthe board of health, but I 
never saw one before.” 

ditalotigttlsbidaaanh 

In front of the theatre at 
Oxford there are some gi- 
gantic stone figures, the 
date and subject of which 
are alike buried in uncer- 
tainty. Two sailors were 
walking past. 

‘Who are these fellows, 
shipmate?” said one of 


em. 

“The Twelve Apostles,” 
replied his friend. 

“Twelve Apostles! How 
can that be? Why, there’s 
only six of 'em.” 

“Well,” rejoined his in- 
formant, ‘yer wouldn't 
have ‘em all on deck at 
once, would ye ?” 

——@—__ 

Wii rr Ever we Orurr- 
wisk?—There is so much 
adulteration in what we 
eat and drink that most 
articles. of consumption 
have to be taken upon 
trust, and treated as Arti- 
cles of Faith. 

—_—>__—_ 

A young lady keeps a 
list of her male acquaint- 
ances in a pocket-diary, 
and calls it her him book. 

RBS RES. 


The movement that was 
* on foot” has taken a car- 
riage. 

er ASS es 
A GOOD IDEA, BUT 
TOO LATE, 

The old gentleman came 
home from church enthusi- 
astic. He found Frank in- 
stigating a small dog and a 
large cat to enter the ring. 

“Why, Frank,” he said, 
**how could you stay away 
from church? Ihave heard 
one of the most delightful 
sermons ever delivered be- 
fore a Christian society. 
It carried me to the gates 
of heaven.” 

“Well, I think,” replied 
Frank, ‘“‘you had _ better 
have dodged in, for you 
will never have such ax- 
other chance.” 














